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See This Section 


This elevator has the strongest section 
ever built. Has 16 angles or bends to 















the section instead of 6 as on ordinary 
elevators. Also bas 4 Wood Ribs running 
the full length and Corrugated Stee! 
Couplers which eliminate all chance of 


bending, buckling or breaking. ( 
The ribs also keep flights from dragging 
ehter draft and doing away 
with unnecessary noise. 


The World’s Best 
Farm Elevator Outfits 


Furnished Complete With Any Style of Equipment 
That Can be Used for Placing All Kinds of Grain, 
Shelled and Ear Corn—Just Where You Want It 
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For Our 
Bucket 
Elevator 


sy  Withthis 
rd Spout it is 
“| possible to fill 
the cribor bin back 

































of elevator as well as in Put one of our machines to work for you. It will pay bigger dividends than 
away with sesgptech poe any other machine on your farm. Hired help will work for less money. All 
back. Al 0, Rives a univers Sw cribbing done in one-fourth the time. Practically pays for itself, the first year, 
ing it possible tote make out of the money it makes and saves for you. 


a ; »turn spout ir 
any angle desired, pout in 





Don’t miss this. Besides saving help, work and money—the Portable Elevator 
Mfg. Company’s line of Outside and Inside Elevators will do more for you in the 
way of helping you take care of your grain in a satisfactory and most economical ( 
manner than any elevator money and brains has ever made. 


The exclusive patented features that make elevators valuable to the farmer are 
Send for all on the National Giants. Every part from our famous Head Section, Feeder 
and Overhead Jack, down to the last bolt, has been tested and proven for you 

New through many years of wear. 


Our elevators have the lightest pull and the greatest capacity. They handle ear or shelled com 


e and wheat, oats or any small grain and do the work most quickly and economically. Can be operated s 
( b either by horseor engine. Write us. There’s a National Giant for every farm—one for you. Many the 
rl owners right in your neighborhood. Ask for nearest dealer’s name, too. Read below. Then make § 





up your mind to get the World’s Best Farm Elevator Outfit. It will pay you—be sure of that. 


P lans National Giant Steel | National: Giant Inside 
sail Portable Elevator Bucket Elevator 


meseemions * The Best in the Land for Cribbing, Loading or | The Most Satisfactory, Cheapest-to-Install Elevator a 
Unloading All Kinds of Grain __ om the Market 
Has greater capacity—cribs a 60-bushel load in Fr pe mai a pat peal ? 
New Catalog 3 minutes and doesn’t crib silk or shell corn, not a. Dee the farmers money. Also saves 
which causes rottage in the crib. Runseasier— | jy25No. 77 Chem Backers hold ee evator. i 
requires less power to operate—equipped with Common emnagndben side: to sidefills orb diveaty back y 4 . 














We have just issued: a wonderful new elevator catalog, Sense Feeder and everything that can be used forplacing | of elevator. Leaves ear corn on cob where it e Ports! t 
containing pictures and! descriptions of every type of farm grain just where you would like to have it after leaving | belongs. Big money maker and m — 
elevator. Don’t miss getting this catalog—also new Book top of elevator. The elevator is built to suit you. saver for farmers. - Pa _ 7 





of Crib Plans—just out. Comes complete with Specifications Little Giant Wood Portabl e El evat or yr a12 E. Grove St, 


and. Lumber Bill. 
_We have the National Giant’s brother machine in wood—the “Little Giant” Portable— : 
The Portable Elevator Line of Outside and Inside Eleva- which contains every feature embodied in the steel machine. Thousands of these ma- o Send me New Elevator \ 







2 chines are in use, giving good, efficient service. Every owner a booster. Made to last your complet 
tors comprises the best and most complete equipment neces- and to give good, honest wear. See catalog. of Farm Elevators. also. ; 


: . derful FREE Book © | 1 
sary to satisfy every demand of the most particular farmer. INVESTIGATE! When you, choose your elevator, make up ae -B» — prices for 13 4 





lI we mw mw - 





3 F ; , © your mind to get dependable, honest value i 
Write or send coupon and we'll quote you a very attrac- and full astiafection. Buy the National Giant. made and guaranteed by the eS , 
tive price for 1919, also name of dealer who which eainseane extionline Tells you wh tolook fe An é 
~ nearest yo u, 7 you what to look for in an elevator. 
will be pleased to take care of your wants. Satisfactory Gives. all the: points you want to know in clear,. plain English and cs Name. 


credit terms may be arranged. by our high reputation. Write or send ¢ 


Portable Elevator Mig. Company, 812 East Grove Street, Bloomington, Illinois 













coupon at once. 
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FITTING HOGS FOR SHOW 


ting hogs for show,” said William 
Barr, slowly, “is whether you are 
to make a selection of animals worth 


a be first thing to worry about in fit- 





man who breeds his own stuff has a 
ivantage over the man who buys most 
Fitting a hog and showing a hog 

nd a pretty good knowledge of the in- 

ual points of each animal. You're 
liable to have that with stuff of your 

‘ breeding. With young and aged herds, 
u a breeder has two chances to 





e, 


t ne of the man who is merely the 
( r, in getting the money. 
Of course, it is as a breeder and not 


ve stock jobber that you want to 

\ champion is worth a lot to a herd 

circumstances, but he is twice 
uable if his owner bred him.” 

With the fair season almost here, a 
of advice on handling the “king of 

corn belt” on the fair circuit ought 
to be out of place. A search for 


r any 





‘ t information led to the live stock 

at the Iowa Agricultural College, and 
f) there to the farm of a breeder of 
( ter White hogs near Ames. 


> 


William Barr runs two farms just outside the 

, and specializes on Chester Whites and Short 

] s. Visitors at any of the fairs for the last few 
s do not. need to be told that he knows how to 

n the show ring. More than half of the Ches- 
White championships awarded at the last three 


nal Swine Shows have gone to stuff of his 


ling. 
What makes the difference between a prize 
r and just an ordinarily good hog?” Mr. Ban 


ked. 

considered a moment. “Good feet, good back 
.oothness,” he said, finally. “These points 
tly dependent on breeding and partly on 


. but by the time you come to select the hogs 


going to show, the characteristics will be 
fixed. You'll have to take what you have, 
1 may do a little thinking about better work 


ood feet, of course, mean good breeding and 
t of exercise and bone-building food during 
t zrowing period. After the hog has its growth, 


b is mainly to keep 
strong by sufficient 


e\ ise, to feed plenty 
of nerals and tankage 

to keep his feet 
t ned. <A show hog 


ought to have his feet 
d rather than on a 
floor, as much of 

t time as possible. 
Wrinkles, or even a 
s t tendency toward 
them, are bad stuff for 
show hogs. The more 
tat they put on, the more 
t wrinkles show, and 
ey are allowed to go 
past their prime while 
S on the circuit, folds 

will show up easily. 





“IT start the sows 
i it the first of May, 
a the boars earlier. it 
is necessarily a slow pro- 
( Steady growth is 
the thing. Keep in mind 
ail the time that you can 


not keep a hog in the 
} of condition more 
than a month, and don’t 
g vour stuff in prime 
Shape too early. 

I put oats, shorts 
and tankage in self-feed- 
€ and let them have 
ail they want from the 





t the conditioning 
Period begins. Placing 
Oats in the ration keeps 


the gains down and in- 











Soap, Water and Elbow Grease Are the First Essentials in Getting Hogs 


Ready for the Ring. 


sures a fairly slow rate. If I find that they aren't 
coming fast enough, I hand feed enough corn to 
give them the necessary fat. More corn is needed, 
of course, as the season goes on, but I always feed 
it by hand and adjust the amount fed to the needs 
of the individual hog as shown by his condition. 

“If a circuit of seven or eight fairs is being 
made, it is just about necessary to have the hogs 
] under prime condition for the first few 


a little I 
fairs. It is much better to have hogs under-done 








over-done in the conditionil way. There is 
fference between boars and sows in this, 
sow will usuall st n first-clas shape 
than will a boar. In fac with a long ci t 
be advisable to leave some of the best boars 
and save the two or three big 

9 





ouches to the hog 
entering the show ring, Mr. Barr was hardly 
iven by the Iowa State 


short course on preparing 


before 
as explicit as the directions g 
their 


Colege men in 


stock for show. 





The general object of the preparation, 
as stated by them, is to improve the 
general appearance of the animals, to 
make the hogs appear clean-cut and 
fine in ears and head, to give gloss to 
the hair and to soften the skin, and to 
make curly hair lie down 

To ‘get 
is to trim the feet 
The second step is to go over the hog 


very thoroly 





these results, the first 


step 
with a wood rasp. 


with a stiff brush, remov- 


ing as much dandruff as possible, and 
all dirt. Wash and scrub if necessary 
to get clean. The third step is to take 


scissors and to cut all hair off the inside, 
around the edge and the outside of the 
ears, and also from the tail, from brush 
to body. The long, coarse hair on the 
face, over the back of 
the shoulders should be shortened. Par- 
ticular care is neces 
good job and to leave no notche The 
bone of the leg may be made to appear 
smaller on a barrow if the long hair is 
trimmed off the back part of the front 
legs. 
Oiling the coat is the last step in the 

work. Just enough oil should be used to 
soften the skin and give a gloss to the hair. Too 
much oil gives a greasy appearance. <A combina- 
tion of one gallon of denatured alcohol, one pint of 
eastor oil and one-fourth pound of the coloring mat- 
ter appropriate for the particular breed recom- 





the neck and over 


ry here to do a 


t } 


mended. Mr. Barr gets good results with ne 
oil and gasoline. 
Handling show hogs on the road : 


atsloot 





id keeping them 
in shape during the long fair circuit is o he 
biggest problems of the hog man \i Barr has 
been doing this for many years, and is well fitted 
to make some recommendations on the subjec 

“Perhaps the biggest thing in shipping show hogs 
is to get a special car and keep it thru the circuit. 
Then vou can fix up good pens, cover the floor with 
and, and give the hogs a chance to be comfortable 

“Always fix things so the hogs can be fait free. 
A crated hog can never be in good ipe very long. 
Use sand rather than straw for bedding. Sand will 
soap up water and stay cool. Straw begins to heat 
soon after being soaked with water and requires 


continual watering if it is at all bearable 
“Unless it is a very 
long trip, it is not advis- 
able to fe 
way. After arrival |and 
getting settled at :the 
grounds, put the hogs 
back on the same ration 
they had been having, 
and as quickly as pos- 


<i hogs on the 


sible. Above all, don’t 
alter the ration in: the 
least. 


“After the feed,) ex- 
ercise is the biggest fac- 
tor. Take the hogs out 
every morning and give 
them a good work-out. 
good exercise for 
the hogs, and, in addi- 
tion, good practice in 
being handled. A tract- 
able hog in the ring ap- 
peals a great deal more 
strongly than does a bad 
actor. 

“The big points in 
getting hogs ready to 
show are individual care 
and keen observation. 
The selection, feeding, 
care on the circuit and 
the exhibiting all call for 
an intimate knowledge 
of each hogs’ peculiari- 
ties. Know your hogs, 
and, if you have stuff 
worth a close acquaint- 
ance, you will have a 








Handling Swine So That the Judge Sees All the Good Points, and Not Too Many of the Bad, is Business for the Expert. 


good chance of getting 
by in the show ring.” 
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Taxation of Farm Lands 


Ww considerably higher prices for farm lands, 
we must expect an increase in the taxable 


valuation. The farmer can t complain about this. 
Taxation is based upon values, and when values in- 
crease the amount of taxes paid will increase, as- 
suming that the levy remains the same. And the 
chances are that the levy will not be any less; it is 
likely to be more, for the expense of running the 


¢ 


state and nation grows as the cost of doing business 
grows, and taxing bodies have never achieved a 
reputation as economists. 

While the farmer can not expect to keep down 
his taxable valuation, he ought to see to it that 
taxable land values are not increased faster than 
taxable values on other kinds of property. Here 
is where the farmer is weak. He is not looking 
after his own interests as he should. 

To illustrate In Iowa, the taxable values of 
lands are fixed by the executive council, which also 
fixes the taxable value on railroads and other public 
utilities. This is done at a hearing held in Des 
Moines, usually in July of each year. At this hear- 
ing the various railroads are represented by tax 
experts, men employed by the year to look after 
the railroads. These experts are 
shrewd men. hev study the matter very thoroly 
from the railroad standpoint, and they appear be- 
fore the executive council and submit a mass of 
statistics which justify their argument. 


the interests « 


yf 
I 
aa 
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The tax commissioner of the Chicago and North- 
western, Mr. Pollevs, appeared this year with very 
careful studies cf farm and city land values. He had 
looked up actual transfers and appraisals in some 
twenty-eight counties of the state. In these twenty- 
eight counties, the value assessment of farm land 
in 1918, according to his figures, represented only 
38.17 per cent of their true value on January 1, 1919 
He said that during the year there had been 23,000 
transfers of acre property in the counties in ques 
tion, and that these actual transfers indicated an 
actual farm value of $194.31 per acre. Four hundred 
ard forty recent court sales and probate appraisals 
indicated an average price of $178.77 per acre. The 
average assessment value of lands for the entire 
state of Iowa in 1918 was $68.30 per acre. From the 
statistics he submitted, he concluded that the aver 
age value of Iowa farm land on January 1, 1919, 
was $180 per acre, or a little less than tRree times 
1918. 

Then he submitted statistics concerning the 
transfers of lots in 358 cities and villages within 
the same twenty-eight counties: and he asserted 
that these transfers indicated that the assessment 
ot real estate in these counties represented over 51 
per cent of the sale price 






as much as the assessed value in 


Taking his investigations as to the value of farm 


lands and city lots as a basis, he 
compare the value of the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railroad, the whole purpose being 
to show that the railroad assessment was too high 


1 other property. 


proceeded to 


assessed 


in comparison wit 

Arguments based on carefully compiled statis- 
tics have weight The executive council pays at- 
tention to such arguments. It does not have time 
te check them up carefully; neither does anyone 
appear before it who has checked up such statis- 
tics, or who is prepared to submit similar statistics 


n the interests of the farmer. 


Iowa farmers ought to employ a tax expert to do 
for them what they are not doing for themselves, 
and what they, of course, can not do for themselves 
Iowa farmers do not want to dodge their fair share 
ef the taxes. They are willing to pay proportion- 
ately as other people pay; but they ought to make 
sure that they are not paying more in proportion 
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than other people pay. The purpose of taxation is 
to distribute as equitably as possible the burden of 
supporting the county, state and national affairs. 
The farmers pay more taxes than any other class 
of people or any other enterprise within the state 
and county. A few thousand dollars spent in em- 
ploying a thoroly competent man to look after their 
interests in this matter would mean hundreds of 
thousands of dollars saved. 


~ _ > 











Prepare for Wheat 

HE man who wishes to grow a first-class crop 

of winter wheat, and who expects to sow it on 
ground which is now in wheat or oats stubble, will 
lose no time in beginning the preparation of the 
seed-bed. Winter wheat is particular about its 
seed-bed, and the yield next year will depend very 
much upon the work that is done during the next 
six weeks. 

The first thing to do is to disk the stubble thor- 
oly just as soon as possible after the shocks are 
removed. This helps to conserve the moisture in 
the soil by checking evaporation. It sprouts the 
weed seed and puts the ground in condition to do 
a first-class job of plowing. After the first thoro 
disking, another disking each two weeks until plow- 
ing will be time and work well spent. If the disk 
is used plowing can be delayed without 
great harm, altho it is best to plow as soon as 
possible after the first disking. The disking will 
make it possible to do a fine job of plowing and 
work down the with the least possible 
labor, making it firm below and loose above. That 
is why winter wheat does so well following corn. 
The cultivation given the corn is just the sort of 
treatment needed to put the ground in fine condi- 
tion for winter wheat. 

Winter wheat offers small reward to the hit-or- 
miss, happy-go-lucky farmer. The man who is not 
willing to give plenty of time to preparing the seed- 
bed would better let it alone 


os ~ ~ 


Weather and the Corn Crop 


HE fourth week in July was decidediy hotter and 

drier than normal. Rainfall averaged only one- 
fourth of an inch, or three-fourths of an inch less 
than normal. Temperature averaged 78 degrees, or 
about three degrees above normal. 

At this writing (July 28th) it looks as tho July 
would go out with a total rainfall of about two inch- 
es, or slightly less than half of normal. Drouth 
seems to be especially serious in Illinois, Missouri 
aud Kansas. 

Corn has not yet begun to fire in most localities, 
but it is nevertheless being seriously damaged by 
the dry, hot weather, and with another week of such 
weather there will be damage reports from almost 
every section of the corn belt, except possibly 
northern Iowa. On date of July 28th, we estimate 
the acre yield in the different states as follows: 
Illinois, 31.4; Missouri, 22.1; 
Nebraska, 23.5; Indiana, 32.7; Ohio, 38.3, and Kan- 
sas, 15.5. For the entire corn belt, we figure on an 
average acre yield of 28.6 bushels, which is about 
1.4 bushels less than the July 21st estimate and 2.6 
bushels less than the average yield. All of the 
states deteriorated last week except Ohio. In the 
states of [linois, Missouri and Kansas alone we 
figure there was a loss last week of around forty 
million bushels. In Iowa the damage is not severe 
as vet. 


freely, 


seed-bed 


err 


Towa, 35.5 bushels: 





Two Can Do It 


_ comes from San Francisco that wireless 

telephone experts have discovered how to mag- 
nify sound indefinitely. All that is needed is to con- 
nect a number of vacuum valves with a wireless re- 
ceiving set, and the thing is done. When first re- 
eeived, a voice will be normal. When one vacuum 
valve is cut into the circuit, the volume of the voice 
is raised seven times The next 
seven times seven; the next forty-nine times forty- 
nine, and so on. It is stated that in the experiment, 
a phonograph was hooked up with the apparatus 
and valves were cut in, one after the other, the in- 
tention being to supply all San Francisco with 
music; but the police put a stop to it before it had 
gotten very far. 

It is suggested that by this device the farmers 
of a township can be reached very easily, and that 
the method can be used to address audiences out in 
the country, or to take some of the city pleasures 
out to the country. All right; let them go ahead. 
The device will work both ways. If they try to put 
anything over on the farmers, we will turn it about 
and use it to take some of the country sounds to 
the city. 

We might begin, say, with the crowing of the 
roosters in the early morning. We ought to have 


valve raises it 


about five hundred of the vacuum valves for this 
purpose, so that there will be no question as to all 
of the city people hearing them; and we ought to 
turn them loose every morning as long as the day- 
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light-saving law is in force. Then in the afternoon 
and evening when we want to give the city folks a 
a touch of real high life, we can cut in a few squeal 
of pigs, brays from the mules, bawls from the calves 
etc., varying them occasionally with the shrieks of 
the joy-riders as they float past at about sixty miles 
an hour with the cut-outs open. 

Of course the use of a device of this sort should 
not be devoted entirely to amusements. We would 
switch in once in a while an address from some 
level-headed farmer on how to reduce the high co.¢ 
ot living, or the right of the farmer to bargain co 
lectively, er some other live subject in which city 
people ought to be interested. There are great edu- 
eational possibilities here. 

We shall try to keep our readers informed as to 
the development of this new device, and the first 
time any of the folks in the city make a break, we 
ought to be ready to cut loose on them. 


Co bo 8D 
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Big Fight in Carroll County 
N MONDAY, July 21st, there was staged in Car. 
roll county, Iowa, a fight of a good deal more 

im: portance than the fight between Dempsey and 
Willard. This fight was between agricultural s 
ence, as represented by Doctor L. H. Pammel, 
the Iowa Agricultural College, and noxious weed 
as represented by the specimens growing in Can 
ecunty. The promoter of the fight was the Carr 
County Farm Bureau, under the leadership of P1 
ident Reinhart and County Agent J. P. Coupe. The 
seconds to Doctor Pammel were the progressive 
land owners and good citizens general] 
while the seconds to the noxious weeds were 
indifferent, don’t-care farmers, land owners and 
areless citizens. The story of the fight by rou: 
is told elsewhere in this issue by Mr. Coupe 
would be a fine thing if similar fights were stag 
in every county in the corn belt. 


ss} C3 C3 
Canadian Farmers 


a comes from Canada that the farmers 
the northwest have determined to mass their 
voting power to bring about certain political re- 
forms in which they are interested. Instead of start- 
ing in politics, these Canadian farmers very wisely 
began their movement many years ago by organiz- 
ing for business purposes. They have gone a good 
deal farther than the farmers of the United States 
in codperative organizations for the handling of 
their crops, including the marketing, and for the 
purchasing of farm supplies of various sorts. They 
are now planning political action, in so far as it n 
be necessary to secure economic justice. It is saif 
that they are solidly behind a movement for lower 
tariffs, and they are going to make this their prin 
cipal issue, working thru the established politi 
parties 


Meat Production and Consumption 


N AN article discussing the beef situation, in « 
issue of July 4th, we spoke of the rapid gain 
made in the production of meat over home consu! 
tion. he United States Bureau of Markets has 
recently issued some statistics on this matter whi 
will be found of interest. 

Comparing the production and the consumpt 
for the vears 1914 and 1918, it appears -that in 1918 
we produced 212.32 pounds of meats of all kinds p 
caipta, while we consumed 181.82 pounds, leaving 
a surplus of 30.5 pounds per capita, to be marketed 
elsewhere than in the United States. In 1914, t 
production of all meats per capita was 179.25 
pounds, and the consumption per capita 172 pounds 
leaving only 7.25 pounds per capita to be export 
\ comparison of the years 1914 and 1918, therefor 
shows that we had over four times as much surp 
meat to be exported in 1918 ag in 1914. Taking the 
eight-year period, 1911-1918, inclusive, there was 
decrease in per capita consumption of meats, taking 
in all kinds. This decrease in per capita consun 
tion was: Beef, 2.81 pounds; pork, 6.96 pounds 
lamb and mutton, 3.08 pounds. The per capita c 
sumption of veal increased from 6.67 pounds in 191! 
to 11.27 pounds in 1918. 

These statistics confirm the estimates made 
Wallaces’ Farmer in the article of July 4th, and t 
farmer and stockman ought to be able to find 
them a caution signal. Just now there is a ve 
great export demand for pork products, and t! 
chances are that this will continue thruout the pres 
ent year. There is not very much of an export d 
mand for beef products. That is why hogs have 
been selling high with relation to cattle. But 
must be remembered that hogs are produced ver 
quickly. The people of Europe are not going to con 
tinue to pay us fancy prices for our pork product: 
They will increase their production of hogs ver’ 
rapidly Therefore, the American live stock pro- 
ducer should be cautious. As we see it. the time 
to take pie is while pie is passing; but be very 
careful about production for next year. 
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A Future Policy for British 
Agriculture 
R EPORTS from England would indicate that the 
i\ empire has gone over completely to the agri- 
al policy that was a feature of German gov- 
nment in pre-war davs. In answer to a question 
agricultural policy of the government 
d Ernle, president of the board of agriculture, 
d that agriculture could either be treated as 
private enterprise that must sink or swim like 
»ther private business, or as a national indus- 
which required special support on special con- 
ns. The latter, he added, had been the govern- 
t's policy since the end of 1916, and it was the 
>the government meant to continue. 





he submarine blockade and its effects doubt- 
led the British statesmen to the belief that 
cuiture in the islands must be supported as a 


t 
deed has been the note 





ity. This 






irv neces 





ied by B sh writers for some time Conan 
told military di ter if the islands were 

rly self-supporting, in a supposedly 

it of fiction that appeared some time be- 
terman admiralty put the idea into partial 
hipping norma yndition it ybvious 
British farmers can not hope to comp wit! 
nericas on many farm pri ts i Si » 
mic forees that put British agriculture in a 


tively unimportant position before the war will 
the same after the war if they are allowed to 
rate unhindered. The United States, by reason 
superior production per man, and the South 
by virtue of low-priced land, can 





1erican states, 
’ od percentage of the new farmers of Eng 
back to the factories again. 
orm of subsidy or protection must be de 
d by the British government if British’ agricul- 
is to be maintained even at its present level. 
re seems more than a possibility that Germany's 
nple may be followed in more than one respect. 
many, it will be remembered, is or was essen- 
an industrial nation. If left al country 





lone, the 
loubtedly would have done as England did and 
sted to other countries for its food supply. With 
at Britain in control of the seas, however, this 
vy would have been incompatible with any plans 
future military 
pported by the state in every possible way, until 
on before the war eighty-five per cent of the food 
nsumed by Germany was produced at home. A 
‘ong militaristic policy being essential to this con- 
ied government support, there was created auto- 
matic support for this attitude in the land-owning or 
’ class. There was also created the popular 
liscontent with the artificially high food prices, 
that had much to do with the strength of the social 
democrat movement. 

If the British government subsidizes the British 
farmer, this country will be deprived of a consider- 
able market for farm products. Our manufacturing 

terests, however, can not fail to be aided, as any 
such subsidies must be paid eventually by British 
industry. South American and British colonial prod- 
ucts may also be diverted in some degree to this 
country as a result. American farmers will watch 
with interest the enactments of parliament in this 
regard. The organization of British agriculture on 
a military basis can not fail to have important in- 
fluences on farming in this country. 


we 0 | 
Foolish Criticism 


RECENT state report shows that there is stored 
+ in Chicago 70,517,000 pounds of pork, 85,971,000 
pounds of beef and 360,000,000 dozen eggs. A daily 
paper makes these figures the basis for accusing 
the packers of endeavoring to corner the supply of 
neat and increase prices. It speaks of this amount 
of meat in storage as being abnormal, and says 
the packers should be made to disgorge. 

This is a very fine illustration of unintelligent 
criticism. The amount of meat as indicated by 
these figures is enough to last the United States for 
about three or four days. It is not very much more 
than absolutely must be carried in the ordinary 

cess of killing cattle and hogs and selling the 
meat. 

As for the eggs, we do not happen to know just 
how the number now in storage compares with the 

imber under normal conditions, but we suspect 
not much out of the way. Eggs have to be 
ored during the time when hens lay freely, and 
carried into the winter for the time when hens 
not lay freely. The result is to hold up the price 
ers somewhat during the laying season, and to 
much reduce the price to the consumer during 
winter season, when hens are not laying freely 
eggs can not be shipped so easily. 

This unintelligent i 


aggression. So agriculture was 





or 
— 
} 
i 


unker’ 


criticism of our. methods of 
ring up foodstuffs in times of plenty has been 
prevalent in the daily papers ever 
nce the war began. It is too -bad that the editors 

not think on such questions before they write 
if it were not for our practice of storing 


or less 


ire¢ ly. 
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up surplus food products, the producer would get 
less on an average thruout the and the con 
sumer would pay very much 





year, 
more. 
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Feeding Wheat to Hogs 


Ww HAVE this year the largest wheat crop in 
history, and while there is a guaranteed price 


some tarmers &a 


of $2.26 at Chicago, 





the local market price is under This 
is es] » of shrunken ea In 
is actually selling for less per 
Inder such conditions it is worth 
eding wheat to hogs 
hether fed dry or soaked, is not 








an economica Nebraska experiments in 
dicate that it is decided] inferior to 
cor! Pat to r¢ nerior to 
n I | t ) I t corn 
’ ) hundred } 79 pe 
} | y fal wi 3 
, | ) rer’ ] 
10u \ 
t 
’ d 
t ) tt 
’ t im} hin x 
wheat fo! es is te 1d 
It not quite » im] tant ft ed ig a) 
hog gettine w it s it S oO 2 sett z£ n 
N . would figure on feeding the ave 
Ee ig tting wheat about one-third of 
pound of tankage daily. 
nsidered, we w udvise tl ust 





conditions where 





{ . ee 
feed under tho 


it is fairly convenient to grind and where the cost 
cf wheat is not more than 20 cents per bushel in 
excess of the cost of corn. 

- ~ ~ 


The Daylight Saving Law 
"pga has passed the agricultural! 


appropria 








-4 tion bill, omitting t rider repealing the day- 
light saving v \ separate bill to repeal this law 
; been introduced, and the chances are that it will 
congress This will do no good, however, if 


President again vetoes it. Of course, it might 


} 


but the chances 





assed over the Presidents veto 
seem to be against it. 

If the farmers are to get rid of this law, there- 
fore now concentrate their atten- 
tion on the President. Letters to him, 
the farm viewpoint, may do some good 
at the time he vetoed the repeal, weeks since, 
never heard of any interest the farmers 
mizht have in this matter. President Wilson labors 
under the great handicap of not having adequate 
knowledge of that part of the United States which 
lies west of the Allegheny mountains, and of being 


¢ 


especially ignorant of farming and farmers. 


they should jus 
making plain 

Apparently 
a few 


1, A ial 
he nad 
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The Future of Hog Production 


_ hogs at twenty-three dollars, it is a little 

hard to retain any spirit of caution in making 
predictions for the future. Even with corn ata 
good, stiff price, hogs are profitable to an unusual 
degree. 

But while we appreciate profits on hogs, espe- 
cially after what has happened to the cattle market 
and after the long periods of losses on hogs that 
were so common not long ago, it is extremely essen- 
tial that we keep in mind the causes of these high 
prices and these excellent profits. 

We are producing at. present probably about 
twenty per cent more hogs than this country can 
rormally consume. Obviously, then, we are depend- 
ing on our export trade in pork to hold up the mar- 
ket. So long as the export trade is as strong as 
it is today, just so long can we expect good prices. 
When the export demand falls off, and this country 
alone is forced to handle the present quota of pork 
production, there will be an immediate and disas- 
trous drop in price. 

The continuance of a strong export trade de- 
pends on two factors principally—the degree of loss 
suffered by European swine herds during the war, 
and the ability of European farmers to recoup these 
losses in a short time. The greater the loss and 
the worse the condition of the European farmer, the 
longer we can expect a big European demand. 

Recent estimates for Italy and Denmark give 
some light on both of these questions. Comparative 
figures for Italy on the number of swine in the 
country in 1918 and 1908 show that the grand total 
of 1918—2,337.304 swine—was only 200,000 less than 
the numbs figures giving 
the relative nun 1914. Denmark, 
being a close neighbor of blockaded Germany, has 
seen a bigger decrease than Italy, and has only 25 
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Denmark ha 


1918 and 


r in 1O8 





per cent as many swine as in 1914. 
The most significant point, however, is the in- 
crease in the number of swine in Denmark since 


ast year. In spite of uncertain international con- 
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Mr. Hurley Resigns 


§ aera farmers of the country ive cause fo lic 
fat ? i ‘ 








ng then es upon the re ion ¢ Ed 

win N. Hurley, chairman of United Stat ) 
ping Bo Indeed, from the eastern pr notes 
it woul that t i i i ene 
congratulatio1 One eastern paper estimat 
Mia Hurley had resigned i ‘ th { ted 
States would have been at least one billion d 
ahead, assuming that he had taken with him at that 
t ¢ the great t gala f yriced pre s 
ever assembled under one roof.” 

We trust that Mr. Hurley's resignation will put 
an end to efforts to saddle upon the people ot 
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United States an exceedingly expe! 


merchant marine. Mr. Hurley is not a builder He 
i: a promoter, an exploiter, a booster, a_ hot-air 


much of his time in 
highly colored magazine 


publie 


artist He seemed to spend 
writing and distributing 
articles for the purpose of 
sentiment in favor of a benevolent ocean 
idea was that the 
United States should supply freight and passer ger 
service not alone for the United States, but for 
Scuth America, Australia, China and Japan He 
filled the mails with government documents 
ducing the articles which he had written for various 
magazines. 

Mr. Hurley’s resignation, coming so quickly after 
his intense activity, would seem to indicate that the 
bubble he had so energetically inflated has been 
pricked and has disappeared into thin air. Now if 
Secretary Lane would only follow Mr. Hurley‘s ex- 
ample, at least so far as his colonization land 
scheme activities are concerned, the people of the 
country would indeed have reason to be thankful. 


eS & of 
Argentine Beef Exports 


OUBTLESS one cause of the unsatisfactory beef 
situation in this country during recent months 
is the heavy export of beef from the Argentine. Ac- 
cording to the United States commerce report of 
July 10th, Argentina exported during the first four 
months of 1919 about seven times as many quarters 
of frozen beef as during the first four months of 
1914. This tremendous increase in exports of frozen 
beef has been partly at the expense of exports in 
chilled beef. Indications are, however, that there 
has been a very large increase in beef exports from 
the Argentine, and that this increase has played a 
large part in bringing about lower beef prices in 
the United States. 
At the present time, half of the Argen- 
tine exports of beef are going to England, one-third 


building up a 
carrving 


enterprise. His people of the 


repro- 


about 


to France, and most of the rest to Italy. When 
our merchant marine is established, and a regular 
trade with Argentina has developed, there doubt- 
less will be considerable quantities of Argentine 


beef laid down at New York and New Orleaas. Ship- 
ments from the river Plate to our Atlantic coast 
ports can be made more economically than from 
Chicago. The great agricultural area of Argentina 
lies within easv reach of sea-going vessels, whereas 
the corn belt of the United States is decidedly re 
mote from ocean transportation. 

















The things that strike the mid-west- 
erner first when he begins to observe 
the agricultural conditions in France 
are the kind of crops that are being 
grown, 
son, prices of the things that are ne« 
essary for the production of the sea- 
son’s crops, and the supply of labor on 
the farms. Again he is taken by the 
rapidity with which parts of the coun 
try that were scenes of fighting last 
summer have taken on the appearance 
of prosperity in the midst of ruins and 
marks of destruction. Observations 
set down here cover only a limited 
area of the whole of France, but they 
may be taken as a fair representation 
of many of the conditions as they are 
now in the country that has suffered 
most from the war. Geographically 
speaking, the conditions that led to 
this discussion are in the Marne, situ- 
ated about seventy miles, more or less, 
east of Paris, and nota long ways east 
of the Chateau Thierry country known 
to every American. 


my 
ine 


crops this sea 


prospects for 


crops that will count in the 
world’s food supply are wheat, rye, 
oats, clover, alfalfa, sugar beets and 
the other beets that are grown for 
cattle and sheep. Some of these are 
not human food, except indirectly, but 
they have their effect on the food sup- 
ply. in driving in the regions where 
the country has not been invaded, or 


at least not invaded since the first 
rush of 1914, the winter wheat looks 
well, and there is a full crop of it. It 
seems that the wheat has been on the 
increase during the war, due to the de 
mand for food and the diminishing 
number of cattle that the farmers tell 
me was necessary for the meat de- 
mands, and also to the shortage of 
labor. Sheep suffered a similar fate 
to cattle, and now some farms that had 
mostly sheep and cattle before the war 
are mainly growing wheat and oats 
In the regions where the battles 


‘Thierry, the winter wheat was not 
sown as a rule, but some spring wheat 
was sown, and shows up well. The 
difficulty in getting seed at the right 
time, and the fact that at the time the 
wheat should have been sown the dis- 
trict was not yet in anywhere near 
normal conditions as to labor, food and 
transportation, has led to an increased 
acreage of oats in the place of the 
usual wheat crop. 

It is interesting to note that the Ger- 
mans held part of this land last season 
at the time of the harvest, and some 
of the grain was cut and stacked by 
the orders of the German officers. Not 
all was cut, and some fields were left 
waste on the ground, as the straw indi- 
cated this spring at plowing time. When 
the Germans left, they went in such a 
hurry that some of the grain was left 
safely in the stacks, and was threshed 
during the winter »y the French and 
those who were here to help them 

Both in the districts that were in 
vaded and in the parts of France near- 
by that have been seen, oats are look 
ing fine, and the acreage evidently was 
swelled by the fact that the French 
farmers were often home in time to 
help with this crop at seeding time 
To the American this seed oats looks 
strange, as it is the black variety, but 
it vields well, and that is what is 
wanted here, as it is for horses almost 
exclusively, and not for the oat meal 
factories. which control a part of the 
demand for the white oats on the 
American market 

Alfalfa seems to have withstood the 
shelling and the gas and the trenches 
and the cutting that the soldiers sure 
ly made for their horses, and still it is 
in shape to make a crop this season 
in the invaded districts Outside of 
the war-torn lands, the alfalfa is a 
grand prospect, and now, at the first 
of June, it is going to the barns as 
hay and as soiling feed. Clover that 
was sown with a little rve is serving 
the same purpose, and is a heavy vield 
er in many places t 
Beets are the last crop that is sown. 
There will be a big acreage of this crop 
almost everywhere 

In some parts of the country, where 
the fighting was continued for years, 
the crops of this season will not be at 
normal, but even at that some of the 
grotmd will produce a partial crop of 
some late variety This is due to the 
lateness of the return of the people to 
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SEEN AND HEARD ON FRENCH FARMS 


By J. J. NEWLIN 

















French Soldiers Rapairing House Wrecked by Shell Fire. 


their former homes, and the difficulty 
in making any headway with crops 
when the supply of horses and machin- 
ery was low and transportation facili- 
ties poor. 

The western American people have 
had some little experience with fron- 
tier life. Either they or their parents 
or grandparents went to the plains 
and began with nothing. Hence it is 
easy to get a conception of how hard 
it is to produce a normal and full crop 
in a region where conditions are partly 
like the difficulties that were faced by 
the plain pioneers. of the west in 
America. The things that are neces- 
sary to life take so much time that the 
chance of continued full time in the 
fields is reduced. The same holds 
true of many of the war-ruined districts 
of France, and hence a full crop in 
such places the first year is not pos- 
sible. Still the French farmers and the 
dwellers in the small villages are given 
to an industry in the fields that is not 
seen in the case of the Iowa fam 
This industry leads to what would 
seem to be almost impossible results 
in a short time. 

Early in March, the train east out 
of Paris stopped at Port-a-Binson, a 
station on the railroad about twenty 
miles east of Chateau Thierry It let 
off a number of young men of the 
American and English Friends’ Relief 
Committee i rty, which joined 
the other men the same com 
mittee in the region, were there for 
the purpose of building wooden cot 
tages or huts for the reception of the 
people when they returned home. The 
writer was with this group, and what 
he s in the next few days is here set 


fly. 

















ne saw 
down brie 

\ part of almost every building was 
in ruins, and many of them entirely 
in ruins. Some of them had been rs 
paired with boards and paper roofing 
These buildings were of stone, and had 
mostly had wooden rafters with tile 
roofing. If fire had burned out the 
wood, the ruin was complete; if not, 
the chance for repairs was fair and 
sometimes good. If fire fad burned 
the wooden parts, the walls took water, 
as the mortar in the middle of the 
walls is a sort of mud, and this water 
soon destroys the wall If the roof 
could soon be placed on the wall again, 


the cement plastering on the outside 
of the mud mortar of the wall would 
protect it there, and the house or other 
building was still able to be repaired. 

The roads had had a lot of shell- 
holes, but had also had some repairs 
and some more were needed. The 
roads had seen heavy, continuous trav- 
el in many places, and in spite of the 
fact that they were of stone, they had 
worn into ruts and holes, in addition 
to the marks of the explosives. Two 
or three wire prison camps were to 
be seen on the fields in the bottom 
near the Marne river. The white 
streaks marked the line of the former 
trenches that had been abandoned af 
ter the armistice, and the white spots 
indicated small holes where men had 
hidden or the marks of shells in the 
barrage. Why white? Because the soil 
here is of limestone origin, and the 
subsoil is light to almost white, in 
contrast to the vellow clay of the sar 
face soil, that is said to have been in 
ultivation for about eight hundr2d 
years 

The stores in the villages were not 
doing much, and, in fact, the buildings 
were not in shape to be occupied if the 
owners were there and wanted to be- 
gin business. The village blacksmith 
was not to be found, and repairs for 
a mach were not to be had except 
) upplies of the armies 
Many of the former inhabitants had 
not yet returned to pick upt 

















up the threads 
of their peace-loving life. They had 
left the country in prosperity, and had 
to come back to find it in ruins. Horses 
that belonged to the citizens were 
scarce, and cattle and dairy cows were 
even more rare. A small shipment of 
pigs that had arrived at the railroad 
station attracted a crowd, and turned 
out to be some that a man with ex- 
ceptionally good advantages had 
brought back to start his herd. Not 
a hen was to be seen, and not a goose 
or a duck, and no sign of any Belgian 
hares, which are almost as common 
as chickens on the French farms and 
in the villages. 

In addition to all this, the country 
was strewn with the remnants of the 
equipments of war that had been left 
by the armies. Great dumps of empty 
shells and piles of live ones were scat- 
tered here and there 
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What is to be seen now in this same 
region? Oats and beets are growing 
where the barbed wire prisons were. 
Roads have had considerable atten- 
tion, and the improvement has been 
great, considering the traffic they have 
had to carry. Nearly every house that 
could be repaired has had a chance to 
be of use, and numerous wooden huts 
have appeared in many of the villages. 
These were either erected by the com- 
mittee referred to above or by the 
French, who made use of the lumber 
in the army barracks. Gardens are 
growing from seed that was brought 
in by the same committee. Oats and 
wheat are growing in many places, and 
potatoes look like they might bloom 
before long. The shell-holes and the 
trenches have been filled with Ger- 
man prison labor. The prisoners have 
also had the task of removing the live 
ammunition, and in some cases the 
empty shells. 

Practically every field has been 
plowed or is producing a crop of grass. 
This plowing has been done in part by 
American-made tractors driven by men 
in the French army uniform, part b) 
French army horses that were sent 
out from the army stations nearby, 
and part by the horses of the farmers 
themselves, which seem to be ever on 
the increase. Again, part of it has 
been done with oxen, and some of it 
with an ox and a horse to the same 
plow. On the hillsides are the vines, 
and most of these have survived what 
little gas was used in this section. Th 
French women are largely responsible 
for the good tillage that these vines 
have received this spring. The gen- 
eral result is that the country which in 
March was all in ruins has almost hid 
the tracks of war except for the build- 
ings that have not been more than tem- 
porarily repaired. 

The leaves have come out, and the 
grass is getting taller. The white spots 
and streaks are filled and hidden. The 
broken trees are now appearing like 
those that are irregularly pruned. The 
stores are open, and hens and rabbits 
and geese and ducks and cows and 
children are on the sides of the roads 
where the shells lay in the spring. It 
had to be done, and the industry of 
the Frenchman and his wife has ac- 
complished what looked like an ever- 
lasting task. When the stone buildings 
are rebuilt, the country will look that 
one never invaded by war, except for 
the grouped graves that mark the fina! 
resting-place of the members of the 
armies. 

This change has come in a territory 
where the actual fighting was of short 
duration, and hence the destruction 
was not so complete as in some places, 
and the people had not been away so 
long; but it speaks for the French 
power of re-establishment of norma! 
life and normal conidtions in a surpris 
ingly short time. There are sections 
which Iay in no man’s land for years 
that have not begun to appear normal! 
again; in such places there will be no 
crop this year. 

Prices on the farms and in the maz 
kets are two different things in France 

as they often are in America. The 
prices stated are a result of getting 
answers from a number of different 
farmers who live near the border ot 
the farthest advance of the 1914 inva 
sion. Since the work that was being 
done required the support of the farm 
ers in this section, the canvass from 
farm to farm was made, and hence a 
lot of the farms were seen. <A good 
pair of work geldings that weigh about 
1,700 pounds each have about a fixed 
price of nearly $1,000 each, figuring 
the exchange at $1—6.1 francs. Then 
poorer horses that are older, and the 
demobilized army horses, have a price 
depending on their soundness and con 
dition for immediate work. Some sell 
as low as the value of the hide, and 
others in good condition compare well 
with the figures given above. Gne con 
dition of the horse population on the 
farms is plain. Only horses under four 
or over fourteen are to be found on 
the farms unless they have been de- 
mobilized. This indicates that the 
army had taken the ages in between 

A good ox that is well broken and 
well grown is worth around $500, and 
some men have placed the value high 
er. A cow that will do well at the pail 






(Concluded on page 1490) 
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Profits 


ago hogs this July averaged | 


t $22 per cwt., which is the high- 


erage on record. 
during 


Receipts were 


heavy July, and prices 
iid not have reached this high aver- 
had it not been for the unusual } 
opean demand. Packers are selling 
lard on a basis which would jus- 
high as $25. However, 
re selling their bacon at a price 
er below that which is justified by 


1i0gs as 


present prices of hogs. 
rn which went into the July hogs 
aged $1.61 per bushel on a Chi- 


( No. 2 basis. As a ten-year aver- 
hogs have sold in the month of 
for a price per cwt. equal to 

bushels of such corn. The value 
s amount of corn this year gives 
} as the corn price of hogs. The 


al price is $22, or a profit of $2.67. 








and Losses 


The corn price of hogs for August 
will be about $19.60. By the “corn 
price of hogs” we are referring to the 
price of hogs based on the average 
value of corn during the past year. On 
the basis of corn prices as they have 
been during the past month, or around 
$1.95 per bushel, hogs are really no 


higher than corn. The $1.20 corn which 


was put into hogs last February is now 
being sold at a profit in the form of 





hog flesh, but the $2 corn whicl yme 
feeders are now putting into their hogs 
is not returning any great profit in 


the form of hog flesh. 

We look for tremendous variations 
in hog prices this fall and early win- 
ter. Nevertheless, we 


























believe that on | 


the whole the European demand is ex- | 


tensive enough to maintain hogs on a 
fairly profitable basis during the great- 
er part of the winter. 
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Steer Profits 


Cattle prices, especially fat cattle | 


prices, rebounded very rapidly from | 
their low point during July. The aver- 
age price for the month was about 


$15.80 per ecwt., or about $1.50 above 
the June price. Cattle are still selling 
far too cheap, however. 

During the six months extending 
from January to July, 1919, No. 2 Chi- 
cago corn averaged $1.62 per bushel. 
As the average of ten years it has re- 
quired the value of 77.2 bushels of such | 





and Losses 


corn to convert the feeder weighing 
1,000 pounds in January into a 1,300- 
pound fat steer for the July market. 
This past January, 1,000-pound feeders 
cost about $108.50, and the total cost 
finished in July was about $233.35. The 
actual selling price in July was about 
$15.80 per ewt., or $205.40 for a 1,300- 
pound fat steer. The loss was about 
$28 per head, as compared with a loss 
of $37 per head in June and a gain of 
$21 per head in April. 
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The Scissors Test 


Take sample piece of tube |4 in. by 3in. Stretch to 9 in. 
or three times its original length. Cut on the edge with 
scissors. The cut 
should not be 
more than \ in. 
across the sam- 
ple. If the strip 
tears apart the 
rubber is infer- 
ior. 




















































tubes do not rip when cut. They => 
cut but do not rip. 
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And now 
you can 

purchase ——— 
Tubes on demonstration 


The scissors test cuts guesswork out of tubes before 
you buy. The Norwalk tube is guaranteed not to rip 
as other tubes. 






The slightest cut in an in- 
ferior tube — Rip! and the 
tube is ruined. Make your 
dealer prove that the tube 













Take a pair of scissors. Stretch a strip of Norwalk 
floating stock*, Give it tension as air does on the 
road. Then snip it on the edge. 






Norwalk rubber does not rip. You see that verified. 
Non-ripping means long life for the tube. 





Norwalk Tubes are the highest quality tubes made. 





And there is a Norwalk casing too. 





If your local dealer cannot supply you, write to 


MANHATTAN OIL COMPANY OF IOWA, 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


MANHATTAN OIL COMPANY OF NEBRASKA, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


Distributors. 


NORWALK TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


Makers of Casings, Cord and Fabric; and of Tubes, Red and Gray 
NORWALK, CONNECTICUT 




























"Floating stock means rubber so pure that it floats. Snip a little piece of Norwalk sample 
and eee. Floating stock means to the rubber industry what 24K gold means to the jeweler.To 
you it means mileage. File away a dated sample of Norwalk Tube and others, and compare 
them at the end of a year. 








You are going to learn a lot more about Norwalk quality. But don’t wait. Start saving your 
mileage-money now. Get the stuff that’s in the tube. Ask us for a sample of Norwalk Rubber. 


NORWALK 


TUBES and CASINGS 






























































Increase 
Profits 


Stop 
Losses 








Your animals may be pure bred—the best money 
ther 


can buy, the food ration right, most o appoint- 
ments correct 

A few pigs from each litter die—your cows and 
horses ar casionally ‘‘off feed"—sick now and 
the f rse—a preventable loss and waste be- 





cause of lack of pure afr and sunlight 


TiP TOP Ventitators and T7P TOP More Sun 
Windows prevent such 
many times over in increased profits. 
new or old batidings, and add to 
appearance 

Write today for detatls 


ANDERSON MFG. C 


Se. cn a en ee amany 


HOLD 


LIME, PHOSPHATE 
and FERTILIZER 


; DISTRIBUTOR 4 


losses and pay for themselves 
Easy to put on 
the prosperous 


Sit Third St. 
* Des Moines, Iowa 










Handles Wet and Damp Lime, 
Phosphate and Fertilizer 


The first essful 

fertilizer distributor 

or hilly land. Paten 

feed; attaches to any wagon in 3 minutes. 

Save Time, Labor and Money — Handle 
Fertilizer Only Once. 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL, You run no risk 


Use the Holden Lime, Phosphate and Ferti- 

lizer Distributor 30 days—put it to every test. 

If ic does not do all we claim send ir back 

and your money will be refunded promptly. 

Write today for full particulars and special 
trial order. 


THE HOLDEN CO., Inc. 


Dept. 4 Peoria, Ill. 





lime, phosphate and 
Spreads evenly on level 
ted aut 


succ 


matic force 
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and prices delivered at your 
UNITED FENCE C0. of STILLWATER 
Offices and Factories: 
323 Main St., Stillwater, Minn. 
263 Front St., Fort Madison, Ia. 
































Yom eam make new puncture-proef 

tires from old worn ones. We give 
yea 8 written guarantee of 5,000 
miles agatrst pontiare. You cas save 





mitliee 
users t= America teday of this 
NEW IDEA in tire constraciion, 
Demonstrator Agents wanted. 


CIVENS CONSOLIDATED RUBBER CQ, 
BSG Second St, San Francisco 





DEMONSTRATION. , 





Dalyfood Stock Molasses 


Greatest Stock Feed Discovered 


Equal to corn—costs half as much. Fifty gallon 
barrel, 600 pounds, 610.00. Cheaper fn cariots 


Dept. U. 
THE J. J. GARVEY COMPANY 
New Orleans, La. 
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Fighting N oiiow: Weeds 


By J. E. COUPE. 


The campaign against obnoxious 
weeds in Carroll county was officially 
opened on Monday, July 21st, under 
the direction of Doctor L. H. Pammel, 
head of the botany department of the 


fowa State College, at Ames. The 
plan in bringing Doctor Pammel! to 
Carroll was to determine the weed sit- 
uation in the county. In order that the 
farmers might have an opportunity of 
meeting Doctor Pammel, who is an 
authority on weeds, definite stopping 
places were arranged on the tour he 
made. The first stop was made at Old 
Carrollton school, where an examina- 
tion of the weeds present was made. 
This vard is badly infested with quack 
grass, and many other unlawful weeds 
were also found in this vicinity, par- 
ticularly wild parsnip, wild mustard 


dock, velvet 
several 
sunflower, 


cocklebur, curled or sour 
weed, burdock, and 


such as poisonous cowbane, 


others, 


ragweed, etc. 

Large barberry bushes were “spot- 
ted,”’ and several of the leaves showed 
that the rust spores had been on them, 
and inasmuch as this rust lives on 
these leaves in one of its stages, an 
examination of a nearby field was 
made, and the barberry stem rust was 


found, showing that this bush was do- 
ing lots of damage in this rpg It 
so happened that a couple n sent 
out by the state to eradicate barberry 
happened along, and soon after this 
large bush was a thing of the past 
The next stop on the trip was made 
at Glidden, where quite a large crowd 
had gathered, and a few more samples 
of unlawful weeds had been brought 
in, particularly the horse nettle. One 
farmer also brought im some western 
wheat grass, and Doctor Pammel ex- 
plained how this grass differed from 
the ordinary quack grass. The wheat 
off little while 


of 1 


grass had been cut a 
previous, and its leaves were rolled in 
a round manner, while the quack grass 
remained flat after being cut The 
wheat grass has more of a bluish cast 
than does the quack grass “It is 
really harmless, while the quack grass 
is one of the worst weeds we have,” 
said Doctor Pammel. 

The tour then proceeded to the 


Heuton-Juergens school, in Jasper 





township, southeast of Lanesboro, 
where a few farmers had gathered, 
bringing several specimens of weeds 
One in particular was the European 
morning-glory, which has a smaller 
leaf than the regular morning-g It 
is very rd to eradicat: Doct Pam 
mel suggested clean cultivatior this 
and, possible, to convert t patch 
into a hog pasture, as the roots con 
tain considerable starch, and t hogs 
will be very active in ea gt A 
side trip was made to tl f ot 
George Fleshner, in the quest ¢ al 
berry, which proved to be mat my 
ine Howev the w i weed 
“shoo-flv,”” was found Doct Pammel 
stated iat this weed i p ilar 
bad, as the seed will lie dorma yi 
from fifty to seventy years and then 
germti ite 

The trip was cont 1 to Breda, en 
route thru the southwest part of Sheri- 
dan township, where several more 
barberry bushes were located yme of 
which were wild, having been started 
by scattered seeds. A report of these 
was given to the men who were doing 
the eradication, and these are now out 
of existence. 

At Breda many farmers had come 
in, and numerous specimens of weeds 
were on hand Considerable quack 
grass is prevalent im and about Breda, 
and many Canadian thistles as well. 
Several thistles were brought in, par- 
ticularly the Russian, field and woolly 
thistles, and even one specimen of the 
so-called “sow thistle which is an 
annual weed. The crowd gathered dis- 


played great interest in the discussion 
led by Doctor Pamme!. The European 
morning-glory is getting some start in 
this eommunity, and the farmers were 
especially interested trying to get 
rid of it. 

The next jump was to the southwest 
part of the county, to the Singsank 
corner. En route to this place one 
prominent farmer came along while 
we were looking at some quack grass, 
which was ready to seed, and said that 
the seed had been scattered from this 
particular farm (where the quack grass 
was allowed to grow) by the dragging 
of the roads 


in 





The wild weed law is somewhat 
unworkable, since it often happens 
that the township trustees are “living 
in glass houses,’ ‘and it is up to them 
to that unlawful weeds are de- 
stroyed between July 15th and August 
15th. Doctor Pammel suggested that 
the weed law could be amended so as 
to have a county weed commissioner 
for a few months during the summer, 
who could perhaps work out from the 
sheriff’s office or under the county 
board of supervisors. 

In proceeding further 
we found some wild carrot, 
one of the unlawful weeds— 
thus far locat d in Carroll county ev- 
one of the fourteen unlawful weeds 
with the exception of buckhorn. 

When we arrived ‘et the Singsank 
corner there had assembled the biggest 
crowd farmers meeting at any one 
of the stopping points. Some of these 
men had brought in a number of speci- 
mens. We realized beforehand that a 
great amount of interest would be 
shown in the eradication of the Euro- 
pean morning-glory, which is fast be- 
——— a menace to the farmers in 
that locality. Doctor Pammel advocated 
as before stated, that clean cultivation, 


see 


on this jump, 
which 
having 


is 


ery 


of 


that is, keeping the top of the plants 
cut off, so that no starch could be 


stored up in the roots. Again he urged 
that the small patch be converted into 
a hog vard, so that the hogs could eat 
the roots. In this same place, some 
nettles were brought in, and of course 
many other The speaker dwelt 
especially on the necessity of destroy- 
ing weeds because of the fact that they 
harbor so many fungus diseases and 
serve as a means of these diseases liv- 
ing over until the next year, when 
they attack the small grains. 

The doctor and the county agent 
were beginning to have a noticeable 
cavity under their belts about this 
time, and as the next stop was Carroll, 
a hurried trip was made to the county- 


weeds. 


seat 
After supper we proceeded to the 
Great Western bridge, east of Carroll 


We thought we were 
going to get by without finding the 
buckhorn, but on the way the doctor’s 

quick eye spotted a plant on the lawn, 


on the highway 


and his “Whoa! Whoa!” brought the 
county agent’s car to a sudden stop. 
The buckhorn had been found. It had 
been brought in there in some clover 
seed, which is a very good way of get 
ting it scattered, and for this reason 
seed should be closels examined. Sev 
eral automobil stopped while we 
were looking about this place, and the 
doctor explained to the crowd the rea 
son why these atom ild be eradicated. 
specimen of crab grass was broug te 
in, but this is not a serious pest, unless 
allowed to go to seed, as it is an an- 
nual 

The meeting was brought to a close 
a little before nine, as our instructor 
had to return to his home at Ames, 
after spending a very busy day, and a 











HUOFORD TYPE. 


Shaft Drive 


car chassis (any 
TRUXTUN shaft 
not a makeshift 
$760, with freight. 


FLETCHER 
TRUCK CO. 

















TRUCK MAKING UNIT 


Hogs Enjoy a Motor Ride 


Every hour hogs are on the road costs you money. A motor 
truck gets them therein one-third the time a wagon would. 
You can own a 14, 2 or 3 ton truck, at one-third to one-half 
the cost of an ordinary truck by 
make) or one you can buy cheap, to a 
driven Truck Unit. Makes a real truck— 
TRUXTUN Truck Unit Models $410 to 
Send for hiterature. 






very profitable day for the Carroll 
county farmers. 

Doctor Pammel is a genius in his 
line. He can define a weed as quickly 
as he can get his eye on it. Farmers 
having any troublesome weeds are re- 
quested to bring them to the county 
agents’ office, and he will send then 
in to the botany department at Ames 
for complete analysis. Let the big 
fight against obnoxious weeds in Car- 
roll county be continued by the sec- 
onds to Doctor Pammel. 





Scabby Wheat for Seed 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“The wheat thru this section is prac 
tically a failure, owing to a blight that 
we call black chaff. Will re-cleaned 
seed from this crop be safe to sow this 

all?” 

We presume that this wheat is trou 
bled with scab, a disease which caused 
great damage this year, owing to th» 
warm, wet conditions in June. This 
disease is carried over from one yea 
to the next, both on the seed and in 
the ground. However, weather cond 
tions seem to have a greater influence 
than any other one thing. We advise 
our correspondent to buy seed from a 
field free from scab, even tho he has 
to pay $1 more per bushel. 





Loading Hogs im Hot Weather 


At this time of year many shippers 
lose one or two hogs per load for no 
other reason than exceedingly hot 
weather. The standard precautions to 
prevent loss of hogs in hot weather 
are, first, to clean the car out thoroly: 
second, to put in a layer of sand, and. 
third, to moisten this sand. Hogs that 
have moist sand to lie om stand ship- 
ment much more comfortably than 
hogs shipped in the old-fashioned way. 








HELPER MIXERS 






Just the machine for pet- 
ting in sidewalks, curb 
foundations, barn floors, 
ete. Built strong, mixes 
perfectly. Lasts years— 
saves its cost. Rumby hand 
or power. 
Sold on Trial 

Write for free literature, 

prices and trial plan 
SUPERIOR MFG. CO. 

309 Concrete Ave., Waterloo, Iowa 


LUMBER 


MILLWORK and genera! building materia! a 


25% OR MORE SAVING 


to you. Don't even consider buying until you have sent 
us complete list of what you need and have our estimate 
by return mail, We ship quick and pay the freight. 


FARMERS LUMBER CO. 


2442 BOYD STREET OMAHA, NEBR. 


Free Catalog how you can save 


money on Farm Truck or Road 
} Wagons, also steel or wood wheels to Gt 
any running 
gear. Send for 
it today. 


Electric Wheel Co. 
55 Elm St.,Quincy, M1. 


Medco « a 

14, 2 or 3 Ton 
Truck at 
Small Cost 








in colors explains 





attaching your passenger 
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HERE is no “joker” in this price. We are 
not telling you one story in this advertise- 
ment and then leaving it for our dealers 

to break the sad news that the advertised 
price won’t buy a tractor unless you pay extra 


for a lot of mecessary features. The Titan 
dealer won’t charge you extra for “starting and 
service” before he can deliver the tractor. He 
won’t show you a machine stripped of many 
essential parts—belt pulley, fenders, platform, 
governor, drawbar, tools—and then tell you 
that you can have these things by paying extra 
for them. The Titan at this advertised price 
is a complete 3-plow kerosene tractor. 


Then there is another thing. We are not experiment- 
ing at your expense when we sell you a Titan 10-20. 
There is real farm machine and tractor manufacturing 
ing experience back of it. We have been in the farm 
machine business for 88 years and have been supplying 
tractors for 14 years. Not another company in the 
world knows the farmer’s power and machine require- 
ments as the Harvester organization does. 


Would you entrust your bank account to a man who 
had never had any experience in handling money? 
Will you risk your farm profits in a tractor built by 
designers whose knowledge of farming is limited to 
books and a drawing board? It will pay you to think 
about these things when you buy your tractor. 


Starting and Instruction Service 


Another “joker” of some tractor concerns is to charge you a large “starting 
and service” fee—extra. This is another way of getting a low price for adver- 
tising purposes. But you can’t get the tractor without paying this charge. 
They make it compulsory. The International dealer gives you this service 


without asking you to pay extra for it when you buy a Titan 10-20. Free tractor 


schools inaugurated by us, also benefit Titan purchasers in all parts of the country. 








INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA Ine. 
CHICAGO USA 


NoCamouflage in This Price 
“Fee > $1,000 


We have reduced the Titan 10-20 price $225. You can 
now get the world’s standard 3-plow tractor for $1,000. 


it is furnished without extra cost. 








Titan 
10-20 


Cash F.0.B. Factory 
$1,050 on Time 











When you buy a TITAN the 
original price includes: 
gat ~Q) 






Friction Clutch Pulley 


A large, wide friction clutch pulley, made in five 
sizes, equipped wit safety shield, is mounted .\. 4 
directly on the crank-shaft of the low-speed, steady S\ > 
Titan engine and delivers the full power to the 
driven machine. The Titan 10-20 can be quickly 
backed into the belt because of the location of 
the pulley and the belt clears the front wheels 
and other parts of the tractor by a generous 
margin. It is not necessary to dig holes for she 
front wheels to get belt clearance. The Titan 
pulley was not put on asan after thought. The designers gid not overlook it in 
the first place. Some tractor builders committed this very serious error, due to 
lack of farm knowledge and experience. To remedy this error, they designed a 
small make-shift pulley, in one size only, attached it in an awkward place, and 
charge you $35 to $40 for it. The Titan 10-20 friction clutch pulley is furnished 
without extra charge. 
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Throttle Governor 


Some tractors are sold without governors because, 
perhaps, the designers did not know that one was 
needed. Which is the best economy—to pay an 
operator a Salary just to sit on the tractor and ad- 
just the fuel to the load variations when engaged 
in belt work or let a throttle governor do it with- 
out extra cost?——do it automatically, perfectly. 
The Titan throttle governor saves fuel, prevents 
gtain losses by delivering uniform power to your 
thresher and lengthens the life of both tractor 
and driven machines, You get this governor 
without extra charge. 

















Some tractor builders put a 
Drawbar hook and eye affair As the 
tail end of their tractors —and call it a drawbar! 
They seem to have overlooked the fact that a 
farm tractor not only pulls plows but also 
mowers, hay loaders, grain binders, harvester- 
threshers, etc., each requiring different hitch ad- 
justment. Perhaps they didn’t know about these 
other machines. Look at the Titan drawbar. 
Note the provisions for a wide range of adjust- 
ment both up and down and sidewise.. The Titan drawbar fits every need and 














The designers of some tractors 
Fenders evidently did not know that 
the drive wheels throw dirt, dust or mud over 
the operator and machine unless fenders prevent 
it. The Titan 10-20 has such fenders, They are 
also a “safety first” feature. The state of Michigan 
has pessed a law prohibiting the sale of fenderless 
tractors. Titan fenders are furnished without the 
$40 to $50 extra charge made by the ‘‘low-price”’ 
manufacturery 











Some tractor designers apparently never sat in a tractor seat 
Platform ners apparentty . 


ten hours a day or more, jolting over rough fields, so they 
can’t appreciate what a relief it is for the tractor operator to rest himself now 
and then by standing up, without loss of time. Yom will appreciate the Titan 10-20 
platform that enables you to do this. It is a comfort feature furnished regularly 
with every Titan 10-20 tractor—no extra cost. 


Tools A complete set of sixteen tools is furnished with every Titan 10-20. 

This handy tool-kit is provided in spite of the fact that Titan 10-20 
tractors get out of order less frequently than any other tractors in the world. 
Some tractor concerns whose tractors really need frequent adjustment and repairs, 
furnish nothing but two or three wrenches. They tell you that their product is 
80 good that it doesn’t need adjustment. Do you believe this? As a matter of 
fact, they omit necessary tools for the same reason they omit the essential features 
Gescribed above—to make a low “camouflage price”! The Titan 10-20 com- 
plete tool kit is furnished without extra charge. 
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The Fall Sheep and Lamb 
Market 


An lowa correspondent writes: 



































se mse anata “ACen. amememeellaltemmeeaeel 


“I wish to buy some lambs or year- 
ings to clean up some brush land. 
Will you please inform me as to when 
ike low point in the market for lambs 


and yearlings occurs?” 
As an average of the past ten 


he price for yearlings in August has 


years, 


moeen $7.42 per cwt in September, 
37.40; in October, $7.18; in November, 
$7.50, and in December, $7.97 For 
ambs, as an average of the past ten 
years, the price for August has been 
$9.36; September, $9.32; October, 
$9.08; November, $9.30, and December 
'$9.47. It would seem that October is 
the low point in both the lamb and 
the yearling market. However, in some 
years September is the low point, and 
this seems to be especially true in 
those vears when the corn crop is 
above the average. In those years 


when the corn crop is decidedly below 
the average, November is occasionally 


the low point. Something also de- 
: pends on the weather conditions in the 
Ps western sheep raising district. This 

year there is a terrific drouth in Mon- 
) tana, Wyoming, northern Colorado 
mand Idaho. It may be necessary to 
| =< out several million sheep. 
i Last vear a number of the corn belt 
feeders lost money on their lambs that 
















































they bought in August and September, 








mand that they marketed in November, 
December and January. Those who 
mbought a little later and held onto their 
lambs until the late winter months 
pmade a little money. This year ti® 
@ situation will probably reverse itself 
PAt any rate, we rather anticipate that 
ithere will be a chance to bu ithe 
Slambs or vearlings at a rather reasor 


ne in late Septem 


able price some tir 





ber. We wish to call our correspond- 
ent’s att tion to tli fact that it 
rather perilous to buy on the basis o 
averages at the present time In a 
Prough way, the market may follow it 
customary seasonal trend; but there 
fis always the chance of an unprece- 
dented upheaval coming. High prices 
may continue during the coming year, 
but we feel there is a chance that a 
Bdecided drive will be made against 
food values of all kinds some time this 
Sfall. If our correspondent wis to 
m buy sheep of any kind, it would be 
= best for him to wait until some time 
in September or early October. 
Proso 
In our issue of July 18th, one of our 
central Iowa readers told about the 
good results he has been securing with 
m proso. As a result of this article on 
proso, we have several inquiries. One 
of our Kansas readers wishes to know 
Sif it can be grown in central Kansas 


been 


ites: 


after a crop of oats or wheat has 
) taken off. An Illinois reader wr 

“Why wouldn’t proso be a good thing 
to seed as a substitute for oats? Can it 
» be seeded early in May and cut with 
a binder, threshing within about sixty 
days from seeding time? My idea 
would be to use the proso for hog 
feed.” 

Another Illinois reader thinks that 
proso, being so early maturing, might 
be a good thing to grow on his farm 


in southern Alberta He also has in 
mind using it as hog feed. 
Probably the leading authority on 


proso in the United States is Professor 
N. E. Hansen, of the South Dakota 
Agricultural College, at Brookings. He 
brought over some thirty-two varieties 
of proso from Russia and Siberia, in 
1898. Some people call proso hog mil 
let, but Professor Hansen the 
proper name is proso, and he should 
know, for he has had more to do with 
this plant than anyone else in the 
United States 

The objection to giving the name of 
millet to proso is the confusion which 


says 











arises with the ordinary fodder or for- 
age miilet. Proso is a grain millet 
which is almost never cut for hay. As 





a yielder of grain under drouth condi- 





tions it is in a class by itself. Pro- 
fessor Hansen says: 





“In the driest interior region of Asia, 
the grain that succeeds where all other 
} grains fail, owing to drouth, is proso. 
In the dry interior desert region north 
of the Sea of Aral, in Turkestan, and 








north into Siberia, proso is a at 
food staple of the Kirghiz nomads— 





tent-dwellers in the desert. It is a 
great advantage to have a grain like 
proso, that can be sown in the bee 
after it gets too late for other grains, 
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Mrs. Elbert Weods, of Pottawattamie county, Iowa, always drives the 
binder during harvest And she insists on plenty of power. The four 
mules shown lock better to her than the eleven hundred dollars that 
has been offered for them 








a grain that will serve as a catch crop 
and get ripe early enough to afford a 
satisfactory yield. 


“The value of proso as a feed for 
cattle, sheep and swine has been in- 
vestigated at various times by James 
W. Wilson, director of this station, and 
these experiments demonstrate that 
tock may be fattened ready for mar- 
ket without any other grain than 
proso. That proso may be raised sue- 
cessfully as a field crop in South Da- 
kota has been shown for a number of 
years by the agronomy division of this 
tation. We now know t! a number 


of varieties of proso may 








raised anywhere in the state, and are 
especially fitted for the western half. 
One point in its favor is that the grain 
may be sown after it is too late to sow 
wheat, altho for the best results it 
shot ld not be sown too late It is of 

eat importance to know that there 

2 very many varieties of proso, and 
hat they differ widely in r produc- 








tiveness and other important points.” 

Unquestionably, proso is worth ex- 
perimenting with in western Kansas 
western Nebraska, the western Dako- 
tas and parts of western Canada. Even 
in the corn belt, as our central Iowa 
reader pointed out in our issue of July 
18th, proso may have a place. A prac 
tical method of using it would be on 
overflow ground or on ground which 
for some other reason must be put 
into a catch crop. Occasit lly it may 
be seeded after oats or wheat, in the 


»sted by our Kansas cor- 
We rather fear, however, 
that in many of our summers the 
ground would be exceedingly dry 
that after the small grain crop is taken 


manner sugee 


respondent 


so 


off there will not be sufficient mois- 
ture to germinate the millet. 

Seed of proso may be secured from 
almost any seed company under the 
name of hog millet. Common varieties 
are the Manitoba, Voronezh, Early For- 
tune and Red Orenburg. Professor 
Hansen also perfected a white 

which he the White Sibe- 
| rian proso. This proso, Professor Han- 
sen believes to be especially adapted 


| for use as human food. 


1as 


proso calls 








The Hay Outlook 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


| “What do you think of the situa- 


hay 








| tion? We have a very heavy crop of 
clover and timothy here. Some people 
hav almost given away hay in the 
Held on — of the heavy yield. 
We have been offered, however, $20 a 
ton for baled timothy. What do you 
think of the general situation? I un- 
| derstand that there is a small acreage 
|} in the southwest on account of the 
drouth last vear, that the north- 
west has a light crop this year on ac- 
| count of the dr uth at present.” 


Weath« : 4 


nditions have been so fa 
vorable to hay this vear that there 


is 







nquesti Accorda- 
ing to govel it estimates, the crop 
this year is nost 50 per cent above 
that of last vear It is true, as our 
correspondent suggests, that there was 
some damage to alfalfa last year in 
Oklahoma and Kansas. Nevertheless, 
the Kansas alfalfa crop this year is 
unusually good. The Nebraska and 
Dakota crops also seem to be above 
| the average. But in spite of the heavy 





Butter Profits 


With No. 2 corn at $1.95, standard 
oats at 79 cents, cottonseed meal at 
$72, oil meal at $76, and gluten feed at 
$65 at central markets; with hay at 
$18 per ton on the farms, and with 
labor at 35 cents an hour, the cost of 
butter at Chicago, as measured by the 
ten-year ratio, was 60 cents for the 
month of July, 1919. The actual price 


was 51 cents, or there was a loss on 
butter to the producer of about 9 cents 
a pound. Some of the butter dealers 
continued to complain of the enormous 


and Losses 


that they will make very large profits 
this winter. Butter should be selling 
for 70 cents a pound at the present 
time in order to be as high relatively 
as lard. Butter has sold below the 
cost of production for such a long time 
that it is inevitable that a time should 
soon come when it will sell decidedly 
above the cost of production. 

The ten-year ratio as applied to Chi- 


; cago milk gives a July price of $3.01 
| per cwt., as compared with the actual 


pdice of $3. 
| be about 


The August price should 
$3.40, to cover cost of produc- 






































stock of butter, but we have no doubt | tion, on the ten-year ratio basis. 
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yield, we expect prices to be unusually 
good, altho we would not expect them 
to go anywhere nearly so high as last 
year, when the crop was decidedly 
shorter than the average. The price 
of $20 a ton for baled timothy hay in 
August would seem to be fairly good, 
in view of all the conditions. In Au- 
gust, 1918, on the Chicago market, the 
price was $20.50; in August, 1917, the 
price was $16.25, and in August, 1916, 
$10.50. One year with another, the 
Chicago price is decidedly higher in 
December than in August, but in a 
year like the present, with an unusu- 
ally large crop following a year of 
shortage, we would not expect this 
customary advance to be so _ pro- 
nounced. In fact, there is a possibility 
of prices declining. 





Commission Men Protest 


The various live stock exchanges 
scattered over the country are protest- 
ing against the legislation proposed by 
the Kenyon and the Kendrick bills, to 
put the packers, the commission mer- 
chants, the stock yards companies, etc., 


under moderate government control. 
Naturally the commission merchants 


do not relish any suggestion of this 
sort. 





Satisfactory Experience 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have been a reader of your paper 
for a number of years, and have found 
your advice clean-cut and to the point 
In spring of 1917, you gave the 
hint thru the columns of your paper 
that hogs would be high, and also of 


the 


the danger of going into the hog busi- 
ness too rapidly, as the hog man’s 
troubles were many. 


raised a few hogs, and 
1917 I had a piece of land in which 
the grub-worms were very bad. in 
fact, they took about all the corn from 
fifteen acres of a twenty-five acre 
field. This field I planted to soy beans, 
straddling the rows of corn and sowing 
rape at the last cultivation. I bought 
$900 worth of hogs that year, mostly 
pigs, and ran them in this field in the 
fall. I got good results both in the 
destruction of grub- worms and in pork 
production, aiitee ® 1.500 worth of hogs 
and keeping $1,000 worth of brood 
sows for 1918, out of which I got an 
average pig crop of seven per sow 
(sixteen sows). 


I had always 
in 


A. H. ESSINGTON. 
Iroquois County, Illinois. 








Double the Mileage 


At 4 the Cost 















Economy Double Tread Tires 
made doubly durable by our 
Secret reconstructed process 
used in manufacturing. They 
heave double the amount of 
fabric of any ordinary tire,mak- 
ing them paemeely = 
and ye Our cus- 
tomers rom ele 4,000 
to 10, miles of service. 


Look st These Low Prices: 





youwan 
er, plainor non-skid. Se 
ae tire; $1 depositon tubes; balance 
C. O. D. subject to examination, or 5% 
Giscountif ful!amount is seat with order. 
ECONOMY TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
1206-10 W.18th St., Chicago, III. 
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DICKEY GLAZED TILE SILOS 
“‘The Fruit Jar of the Field’ 


Send for Catalog No. 4 
Before You Buy a Silo. 


W.S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co. 
Macomb, IIl. 
Kansas City, Me. Chattanooga, Tenn, 
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Much You Could 
Do With This 
“Three- Plow” 
Avery Tractor? 







12-25 H. P. 
Price $1000 


f. o. b. Peoria 


Do You Realize How 
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HIS 12-25 H. P. is one of the most popular of the six sizes of Avery Tractors. 
have been sold and they are being successfully used in every state in the Union. 


you can do all your spring and fall plowing o# “ime. 


get crops started early. 





Cross section of Avery Duplex Gasifier- 
turns kerosene or distillate into gas an 
burns it all. 


A-—Fuel mixture coming from carburetor and enterin 
gasifier 8—Fue] mixture thoroughly gasified an 
entering cylinder. C— Exhaust coming from cylinder. 
®-— Exhaust exit. €—Fuel heater. 








Avery adjustable crankshaft box can be 
adjusted with an ordinary socket wrench. 


Avery renewable inner cylinder 
wall lets you make your motor 
Mew again—saves expense of 
buying complete new cylinders. 






Motor Farmin 
and Road 


at a Popular Price 
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Thousands 
With it 


You can prepare your seed bed and 


You can supply your own belt power for threshing, silo filling, feed 
. 1 . ° 

grinding, wood sawing, and the many other belt power jobs about the 

arm. You can use this tractor profitably most every month of the year. 


It is the size tractor that is meeting the 
biggest demand from farmers every- 
where. It is the practical size for the 
average size farm, and it 1s being sold at 
a popular price—so low a price that any 
farmer can afford to own ove. 





If you have ever been thinking of getting a 
tractor, dont miss this opportunity to get an 
Avery at a popular price. The cost of horse 
farming is going up every day. Here is your 
chance to hold down the cost of your farm 
work and still produce more. You simply can- 
not afford to overlook it. 


This is a veal ‘‘three-blow” one-man outtit. 


Pulls three plows, and four when conditions are 
favorabie. Think of the saving in time when 
you are rushed with spring and fall work! Why 
content yourself with plowing one or two fur- 
rows when you can plow three or four in the 
same time without extra help? 


Standardized Design—the World’s 
Farm Power 


The AVERY is the correct type of tractor or 
farmers would not be using them in every state 
in the Union and 63 Foreign Countries. This 
12-25 Avery is no doubt your size—the popular 
size that we have been advertising and selling 
for years—and it’s built with the design that has 


Avery Company, 5238 Iowa Street, Peoria, Illinois 
Branch Houses: Madison, Fargo, Omaha, Minneapolis, Grand Forks, Sioux Falls, 
Aberdeen, Billings, Lincoln, Des Moines, Indianapolis, Columbus, Kansas City, Wichita 
Jobbers: AVERY COMPANY OF TEXAS; Dallas, Amarillo and Beaumont, Tezas 

\ Also Other Principal Machinery Centers 


VERY 


“‘Thresht 
gM achineey 


Building 











made Avery tractors the World’s Farm Power. 
It has a// the Avery features, such as the famous 

Draft-Horse’’? Opposed Motor, the ‘‘Directe 
Drive”’ Sliding Frame Transmission; the Duplex 
Gasifier which turns kerosene or distillate into 
gas and durns it all; the two-bearing, practically 
Unbreakable Crankshaft with adjustable boxes; 
Renewable Inner Cylinder Walls, Valves-ine 
Head, and many other features. 


The Avery Patented Sliding Frame Transmise 
sion gives you ‘““Direci:-Drive” in high, low, ree 
verse or in the belt. Does away with all inter- 
mediate gears and shafting that waste power; 
permits a large belt pulley being mounted right 
on the end of the crankshaft—puts a// the power 
of the motor into the belt without waste. 


There’s a Size Avery Tractor 
for Every Size Farm 

This 12-25 Avery is just one of the six sizes of 
Avery Tractors, with all these exclusive features. 
Other sizes are 8-16, selling at $700 f. 0. b. Peoria; 
14-28, 18-36, 25-50 and 40-80 H. P. We also 
make a special 5-10 H. P. Avery for small farms 
and the light work on large farms, and the Avery 
Motor Cultivator for planting and cultivating row 
crops. There is a size Avery Thresher and Plow 
for every size Avery Tractor. 

Write for the Avery Catalog and interesting Tractor Hitch 


Book that explains how to motorize your farm work. See 
sample machines at your nearest Avery Dealer. Address 


There Is 
a Size Avery 
Tractor for Every 
Size Farm. 
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Texwax 
TH sure seal for all pre- 
serves. One of the family 
of quality petroleum prod- 
ucts. Some others are: 


Texaco Motor Oil 
Texaco Axie Grease 
Texaco Crater Compound 
Texaco Cup Grease 
Texaco Gas Engine Oil 
Texaco Harvester Oi! 
Texaco Separator Oi! 
Texaco Home Lubricant 
Texaco Thuban Compound 






















DISTRICT OFFICE— CHICAGO, 






























TRACTOR OIL 


The Indian Used Friction for Fire 


Which iftustrates the danger of 
faulty lubrication in your tractor 


EFORE matches were known, the Indian rubbed 
two sticks together. Soon the sticks became warm and 
as the rubbing was continued, more and more heat was 
generated; a smouldering glow came, then smoke, and 
finally fire. And though matches have replaced this 
laborious process, yet the effects of friction still remain 
the same: heat, fire, and burning. 


In your tractor, lack of proper lubrication will permit 
surface to rub-rub on surface. The natural result will be 
heat, and tremendous wear. This means lessened eff- 
Friction must be 
And Texaco 


ciency, breakdown, and short life. 
reduced to as near nothing as possible. 
Traétor Oil does this thoroughly. It has the desirable 


body, is perfectly uniform, and because of its high qual- 


ity gives the usual economy that the red Star and green 
T always insures. Try Texaco Tractor Oil. In wooden 
barrels and half barrels; 15, 33, and 55 gallon steel 
drums, and one and five gallon cans. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Petroleum and Its Products 


General Offices—Houston, Texas. Offices in Principal Cities 


ILLINOIS, McCORMICK BUILDING 
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ALL JOHN DEERE DEALERS | 


ase mention this paper 











when writing. 

















AND OTHER FOOD PRODUCTS 
OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY 


We deal directly with the consumer. We sell to those who want the 


Send for catalog. 


CONSUMERS FISH COMPANY 


61 COMMERCIAL ST. 








GLOUCESTER, MASS 


Sea Foods With Ocean Taste | 


best. 




















American Fence § 


Full gauge wires; full weight; full length 
rolls. 4 rior quality galvanizing, proof 








against est weather conditions. 
Special Book Sent Free. Dealers Everywhere. Ne Breaking. Buckling Etc. 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE CO. Half the — No Concrete 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 





2? CARBOSTEEL PRODUCTS Chssi wll3t Cucaca 
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Sees: ane Heard on Preach Farms 
(Continued from page 1474) 
is worth around $300, and a yearling 
heifer for the block about one-third 
of that amount. A fifty-pound sow pig 
is worth about $40, and there are not 
many that can be bought at that price. 
Eggs figure at 75 cents per dozen, 
and butter at $1 per pound. Miik ready 
for shipment at the station is bringing 
8 cents per quart. 

Clover hay and alfalfa hay vary im 
price in different communities, but an 
average is about $70 per ton, with 
wheat straw at about $35 per ton and 
oat straw a little dearer. Oats and 
wheat are not on the market, and one 
does not know what they are worth. 

Farm machinery more than 100 
per cent higher than it was before 
the war, and is not easy to get at that. 
The ever-increasing pile of machines 
that appear before the blacksmith 
sheps shows that the old machinery 
is ing made to stretch as far as pos- 
sible. T same more than true 
with harness and the harness shops— 
and the French harness is very low in 
leather as compare .d with what we in 
America think necessary. 

As to labor, it seems that the French 
farmers have been given a chance to 


is 


be 


he 


ne Is 


get back to their fields, and they are 
there with machines and oxen and 
horses and all the help they can mus- 
ter, including women and girls in not 
infrequent cases. Hours are long, and 
the gait is slow but steady. Even at 
this, the labor that is hired is really 
the cheapest thing the farmer has to 
have. A single man who puts in full 
time the vear around, and who in most 
cases happens to be too old for the 
army, gets $200 per year and board, 
room and washing, and works every 
Sunday until noon. He is old, but he 
gets to do a full share of the work, 
and [ am told that the same price is 


paid to the younger men when they do 
the same work. This is 30 per cent 
more than was paid before the war. 
The Friends’ Relief Committee put 
in their program the furnishing of two 
hens to each family in the districts 
who wanted them at the time they 
could be furnished. During the spring 
there were no hens to be bought ex- 
cept by going to the farms and telling 
the good lady what the birds were to 
be used for, in the hope that she would 
offer to sell one or two pairs out of 
charity for her more unfortunate sis- 
ters These were placed in a small 
truck which departed for its destina- 
tion as soon as about ninety hens were 
bought. It often took two or three days 


to buy the hens that could be sold in 
half, an hour in a village where there 
were no hens—and no one could buy 
more than two The price of these 
hens was about $2.25 per bird, some- 
times more and sometimes less, de- 

ing on how much the lady really 





nted 

"The 
rabbits or Be 
the bu 


1 to help. 
same plan was carried out with 
‘Igian hares, but in this 
ving was more tedious and 
demand more keen, with prices al- 
as high for the full-grown female 
rabbits. 

Two hens *s¢ 


case 
the 


most 


little beginning 
for a family that had as high as 400 
birds before the war, but they are a 
beginning, and from that the start is 
made again. The pleasure that the 
women get out of ownership of a hen 
again worth the trouble of buying 
and selling again, and that reward is 
all that is asked by the people who 
are doing this kind of work. 


ems a 


is 


Crossing Corn 


An Tewa correspondent writes: 

“Seed corn in our locality this spring 
was very scarce, and so I mixed our 
native white corn with a yellow variety 
shipped in from the north. My idea 
was to combine the hardiness of the 
vellow corn with the good yield of our 
native variety What do you think 
the result will be?” 

No one can tell what will be the re- 
sult in the crossing of corn until he 
tries it. About one out of every three 
erosses seems to be worth while. The 
crossing of corn is interesting, but for 
the average man it is not worth while: 
In our correspondent’s ease, we are 
afraid that he will get a mongrel mix- 
ture of white and yellow corn, which, 
while it may yield very well, will be 
rather scrubby looking. Until we are 
certain of some especially good cross, 
it is better for most corn belt farmers 
to stick by the standard varieties, such 
Reid’s Yellow Dent, Silver Mine 
and Silver King 


as 
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TANK-TYPE TRACTOR 


Te nate a a Agee 
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OLLIN H. WHITE, the 
engineer, designed the Cletrac Tank-Type 
Tractor done by 


. z P 
horses and mules—to do it better, quicker, cheaper— 


> well-know n automotive 


to do most of the work formerly 
and to do it twelve months in the year. 

A million American farmers can profitably use such 
a tractor. 

It does far more than merely plow. That is only 
the beginning of ils usefulness. It goes right through 
with the entire preparation of the seed bed—from 
And in addition it reaps, binds, 
threshes, hauls, cuts ensilage, fills silos, saws wood, 
digs potatoes and does many of the numerous other 


plowing to seeding. 


chores always necessary about the farm. 


The Cletrac stands on two long “feet” each 50 
inches long by 6 inches wide. And because of this 
immense “foot” surface it is kept on top of the soil by 
the same principle that enables a man to walk on 
snow shoes. This distinctive construction enables the 
Cletrac to work efficiently on wet or sandy soil, It 
permits it to go over the seed bed without sinking in 
—and without leaving two tracks of packed down 
soil behind it. The same principle that made the 
“tanks” so successful in the mud of Flanders gives the 
Cletrac the ability to work practically anywhere. 


The Cletrac is only 96 inches long, 52 inches high 
and 50 inches wide—enabling it to work up close to 
trees and fences and making it ideal for orchard use, 


But in spite of its small size and compact construc- 
tion the Cletrac is extremely powerful and will do the 


19033 Euclid Ave. 
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d” Tractor) 


(Formerly known as the ‘‘Clevelan 

. ° } 7 ’ 
work of six horses or mules—and has a speed of 
from forty to fifty per cent greate than the average 
And it will work 


where most tractors fail. 


tractor. on side hills and grades 


The Cletrac operates on gasoline, distillate 
or kerosene, but is specially designed to use 
kerosene or distillate. 


Service is a vital thing to consider in the purchase 
of a tractor. If small replacements or repairs are 
needed you usually need them in a hurry—and you'll 
find every Cletrac dealer well equipped to give you 
prompt, efficient service. Back of the dealer stands 
The Cleveland Tractor Company—big, substantial, 
and permanent—assuring you that your interests will 
always be taken care of no matter in what part of the 


country you are located. 


In spite of steadily increasing production facilities 
we are having difficulty in keeping pace with orders. 
Early ordering is therefore important. Such tremen- 
dous possibilities are open to Cletrac owners for making 
greater profits because of larger and better crops— 
because of the ability to work the soil at any time 
desired, in spite of horse-killing heat—because of the 
year round utility of the Cletrac, that you are losing 
money every day you are without a Cletrac. 


We have an interesting and instructive 
thirty-two page book entitled “Selecting 
Your Tractor” that will be sent free 
upon request. It goes into your problems 
—and solves them. Send for it today. 


Tre Cleveland Tractor Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


The largest producers of Tank- Type Tractors in the world 


More Kinds of Work 
More Days in the Year 
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Hog Receipts and Prices 


Hog receipts both at Chicago and at 
he eleven markets, were smaller than 
or many months. Prices, 
oward the close of the 
aged rathe 
been expec ted in view of 
eceipts. 
We anticipate rather small receipts 
furing the greater part of August and 
he first half of September. 

The following table gives data as to 
ercentage of ten-year average for re- 


while strong 
week, aver- 
might have 


the small 


lower than 


eipts and prices as they have pre- 
vailed week by week from August 2, 


1918, to date: 
(Figures show per cent of average.) 
tea AGES HS = 
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August 2to 9..... 98 3 217 
August 9 to 16..... 103 l 211 
August 16 to 23..... 98 104 206 
‘August 23 to 30..... 84 108 210 
August 30 to Sept. 6.! 83 102 210 
Sept. 6 to 13 ..... .| 86 | 103 212 
Bept. 13 to 20 ......| 107 | 112 218 
Sept. 20 to 27 eeee| 100 | 104 | 209 
Sept. 27 to Oct. 4...| 119 | 113 09 
OO DD oiecuccl Bae | hae 203 
mom, BE to 18 ...... LIZ | 110 | 198 
Oct. 18 to 25 115 112 194 
Oct. 26 to 31 .......) 119 | 112 08 
mor, © 8 ..ccve] F423} 125 211 
Nov. 8 to 15 ......| Il | 120 209 
mow. bb to 22 ....0- 140 136 210 
a ae £O 2P scvows 70 113 213 
Nov. 29 to Dec. 6 ..) 157 | 144 211 
me, 00 13 2.0000 98 | 142 10 
Se 00 BO sssnicwe | 163 | 173 | | 212 
fe, B08 to 27 ....... 76 {128 {| 210 
Mec. 27 to Jan. 2.....} 117 | 120 | 209 
Jan. 2to 9 126 | 148 207 
Jan. 9 to 16 | 161 148 204 
Jan. 16 | 130 | 140 | 202 
Jan. 23 {131 | 135 | 201 
Jan. 30 to Feb. 6 ...| 84 | 106 | 197 


wep. €to 13 ......] 117 | 123 | 199 




































aa. BS to 20 ..... .| 146 | 146 194 
ne te BY oct | 163 | 165 | 190 
Feb. 27 to March 6.! 85 | 102 | 188 
March 6to13..... 108 | 122 196 
March 13 to 20 ..... L05 120 | 197 
March 20 to 27 ..... 137 | 139 | 198 
March. 27 to April 4.| 111 | 123 | 199 
Meril “to 11 ...... | 123 |,121 | 203 
ral BY to 18 ...... 1118 | 124 | 207 
merit 18 to 25 ...... / 111] 118 | 209 
April 25 to May 2...| 119 126 | 210 
eS. 129 | 139 212 
May 92 to 16 Beal 134 | 130 {| 209 
May 16 to 23 1 127 | 119 | 212 
May 23 to 30 1137 | 134] 211 
May 81 to June 6 .../ 154 | 127 | 210 
June 6 to 13 ......| 125 | 131 | 208 
June 12 to 19 | 165 | 131 | 212 
June 19 to 26...... 1117 | 114 213 
June 26 to July 3 ..| 147 | 146] 218 
Suly Sto 10 .......| 120] 116 | 224 
way 16 to 17 .......] 149 | 189 | 222 
July 17 to a4 eye 92 |} 105} 218 








For the ensuing week the ten-year 
average has been 100,158 hogs at Chi- 
cago, 361,400 hogs at the eleven mar- 
kets, and a price of $10.04. If we figure 
on the basis of 120 per cent of the 
ten-year average for receipts, we get 
120,189 at Chicago and 433,680 at the 
eleven markets. If the price is 220 per 
cent of the average, we get $22.09 as 
the answer. 


Trying Out the Truck 


The motor truck is no longer an ex- 
periment for general use in the cities. 
It has demonstrated its value and 
economy, and the number in use is 
steadily increasing. The truck is grow- 
ing in popularity on farms as _ well. 
Here, of course, the matter of road 
conditions, already established for the 
city user, must be considered carefully 
by the farmer. In those sections of 
the country where there are hard 
roads, the farm truck has established 
itself, and more and more of the light- 
er trucks into use in those 
sections where hard roads are not so 
common, Time is becoming more and 
more precious to the farmer, and it is 
here that the truck makes its strong- 
est appeal to him. 

For these reasons, the farmers of 
Illinois, Iowa, South Dakota, North 
Dakota, Minnesota and Wisconsin will 
be greatly interested in the National 
Motor Truck Development Tour. This 
tour, which is under the direction of 


are coming 





| 











the National Association of Motor 
Truck Sales Managers, starts at Chi- 
cago on August 4th, and finishes at 
Milwaukee on October 4th, eovering 
a distance of 2,778 miles in the two 
months. It is not a speed contest. The 
purpose is to stop for a short time at 
each of the principal towns and give 
interested people an opportunity to ex- 
amine the trucks, talk with the people 
who accompany them, amd secure any 
information they desire. The average 
test run will be about sixty miles, thus 
giving from one to two hours at each 
town. We have not space for the com- 
plete itinerary, but the general route 
may be seen from the following: 

Chicago, August 4th; Freeport, IL, 
August 5th; Dubuque, Iowa, August 
6th; Waterloo, August 7th; Cedar Rap- 
ids, August 9th; Des Moines, August 
12th; Mason City, August 15th, 16th 
and 17th; Sioux City, August 20th; 
Mitchell, S. D., August 22d; Bismark, 
N. D., August 30th; Fargo, September 
11th, 12th, 13th and 14th; Brookings, 
S. D., September 18th; Mankato, Minn., 
September 23d; Minneapolis, Septem- 
ber 24th; St. Paul, September 25th; 
Faribault, September 26th; La Crosse, 
Wis., September 29th; Madison, Octo- 
ber Ist; Milwaukee, October 4th. 

We think the truck manufacturers 
are doing a wise thing in putting on 
this tour. It is reasonable to suppose 
that during the two months the trucks 
will encounter the customary variety 
of summer and fall weather They 
will have to negotiate roads both wet 
and dry, rough and smooth. The tour, 
therefore, should prove of value not 
only as demonstrating to the people 
along the way what the trucks can do, 
but in bringing out for the benefit of 
the manufacturers such weak points 
as may develop, and giving them the 
practical sort of information needed to 
still further perfect them. 





Pasture Problem 


\ Missouri correspondent writes 

“I would like to get some of my corn 
land into a pasture of timothy and clo- 
ver as soon as possible. This corn is 
quite clean, and I was thinking of seed- 
ing it to wheat this fall and putting in 
clever or timothy either this fall or 
next spring.” 

If our correspondent’s sole concern 
is te get pastpre as soon as possible, 
we advise him to put in rye either with 
a single horse wheat drill or to cut 
the corn early either for fodder or for 
silage, and then put it to rye. The 
timothy may be seeded at the same 
time as the rye from the grass seed 
attachment of the drill. Clover may 
also be seeded at the same time, but 
ordinarily our winters are rather un- 
favorable to young clover, and it is 
best to delay seeding the clover until 
the following spring. By using rye, 
eur correspondent will get consider- 
able pasture in April and May. Wheat 
will also furnish pasture, but if pas- 
ture is the prime consideration, we 
give a decided preference to rye. 

Imports of Gorn—On July Tth, two ship- 
cern, amounting to 195,425 bush- 
els, arrived at New York from Argentina. 
On the 8th, 231,275 bushels arrived, mak- 

the total ¢ ntity f imported 
the week from $26,700 
The total q mported 


3,164,881 bushels. 


ments of 
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Good Low-Priced Farms 


can be had im Vermont. The tide is running: cir - 








the fertile, home-like valleys of the Greer 
State 





Right at the door 








f the gre vat eastern 


fair y state in 
w free book, 
Farms f Sale pub- 
lished by the State of Vermont, 


Harry A, Black, Secretary of ~~ 
Publicity Bureau, Montpelier, 
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TRAUS 
ARMS 


In Northwestern on Northeastern 
Dakota 
and Southern = 





railway market town. 
drained T-room bungalow, 
house and smoke house. 


market — Land level. 
in timber, 170 acres well tiled. Fine 
Good tenant buildings. 


road Detroit to Buffalo. 2 mi 
Good 6 room house piped with gas: 
buildings. Fences wire and rail. 
in cultivation, 
$145.00 an Acre. 





lights, bath, hot and cold water; 
corn crib, wagon shed, 


Driven well and fine orchard. Top 


Red Book, 


Buyer and descri 








ms, phi Gaal and 





Established 1860. 
Home Office, 18 Straus Building 


If you are in the market, do not buy any- 
where until you have investigated Straus 
Farms for yourself. i 
ean see this year’s crops and you will real 
ize, as we already know, that these farms 
are 


You eannot buy such farms in any other 
food corn-growing sections in North Amer- 


prices we are asking. 
self by comparing them in quality of soil, 
real earning value, 
roads, markets, 
your own section. 


Here are Brief Descriptions of a Few of Our Farms 

—_ cres, Noble County, Indiana, 

ee tae Land practically level; soil good chocolate loam, 60 acres 

in cultivation, 10 acres blue grass pasture; 10 

N good 

Woven wire fences. 

Farm No. 4613—251% acres, Mercer County, Ohio. 

Soil chocolats 

improvements 

furnace pe bath, good barn, double corn crib, 
Splendid investment. 

29—99%4 es, Kent Co., Ontario. 

gee ye Ome es from Coatsworth, a good railway market town 

hog house, poultry house and other out- 

Top soil black loam; subsoil clay. 

9 acres timber and pasture, all well tiled except timber land. 


Farm Ne. 4710—193 Acres, Clinton Co., Ind. 
good railway market town. Fine modern 10 room house, steam heat, 
10 room tenant house; 

hog house, garage, silo, , 
soil chocolate loam, 
level, all in cultiv ation except 15 acres of timber. 


on. Write at once for new 





Investigati A puts you — no obliga 





ing 160 pages of valuab 
piats of Straus Farms. 


The Straus Brothers Company 


Capital and Surplus $3,000,000.00. 






Do it now, when you 


The Cheapest and Best Farm Lands 
on the Market Today 






near the reasonable 
Prove this for your- 


for anywhere 





location, improvements, 
etc., With the best land in 






On gravel road, one mile from 






acres hardwood timber. Well 
barn, corn crib, wagon shed, poultry 
A fine home. Price $185.00 an acre. 
Located 2% miles from good 
acres in cultivation, 8 acres 

Modern 9-room house with 
complete set of outbuildings. 
Price $175.00 am acre. 

Located on Lake Erie, on main 








loam, 243 









90 acres 








Located %% mile from Sedalia, a 
acetylene 
large barn, cattle barn, 
poultry house and smoke house, 
subsoil clay. Land 
Price $53,075.00. 









» information for the Farm 






Ligonier, Indiana 














taken off it last year brought $800,000. 
bring as much if not more. 
in the United States. 


J. D. HENRY, 


a price thar will 
for this to be seld Ws. 





J. J. Hill’s Famous Home Farm 


IN THE EQUALLY FAMOUS RED RIVER VALLEY 


To Be Sold Wholesale Within 30 Days 
AND THE PRICE ASKED WILL DO IT 


This farm consists of 5.783 acres of the choicest land in the Red River Valley, and over 
$200,000 worth of good farm buildings. Every foot of this land is under cultivation and the crop 
The crop now being harvested will, at present prices 
This is the best small grain and stock 
Equipment conservatively valued at about $40,000 goes with the farm. 
If you want full and complete details and photographs, send bank references and address, 


815 Metropolitan Bank Bidg., 
NO PE—The outlying portions of this estate were sold two years ago, but the above offering, which 


was the home site and the best part of the estate, w 
make the purchaser a handsome profit in enhancement of value since the price was set 


as at that time reserved. 


farm, as now equipped, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


This must go now, and at 











REAL HOME BARGAIN «: 


312 ACRES 1 mile from Iowa line in 
Minnesota. Best of soil, corn and other grain 
About $15,000 improvements. Two large 


barns and other buildings, silo. splendid 8 room house, hot water heat, would be great for stock farm, only 
+ mile to good town with High School, gravel roadson three sides of this farm. A BARGAIN at $230.00; splen- 
did terms, balance at 5%. In line for big raise. Come and see. J. Mi. Graham, 5400 Shiver Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 





For Sale—Grouse Ridge Stock Farm 


640 acres, 4 miles southwest of Grand Meadow, 
Mower county, Minnesota. Well improved with 
modern house, large barna, silo, stock scales and 
numerous butidings, all in good repair; about six 
miles of woven wire fence; fairly well tiled; no 
waste land, all gently rolling and well drained; 12 
miles to Iowa line. This is one of the choicest 
farms {in Minnesota and will be sold cheap and on 
easy terms tf desired. W. F. MAHER, 604 First 
National Bank Bidg., Fort Dodge, Iowa 





Money Making Farms 
in the corn, wheat and stock raising belt of southern 
Minnesota, Onur land ts @75 to $100 cheaper per acre 
than lowa land, but raises the same crops in just as 
large quantities. Gravel roads, close markets, fine 
Best bargains in state. Write for our beau- 
llustrated booklet today. 
MOREHART LAND COMPANY 

Dept. € Mankato, Minn. 


Minneseta Corn, Wheat and Alfalfa Land 


Having moved to Chicago, I will sell for 885.00 per 
acre, my 240 acre farn Stevens County, Minne- 
sota. Excellent soil, black loam, gently rolling, all 
crop land, fair improvements, partly fenced. Real 
bargain; $3.500.00 cash, balance on time 6%. H. R. 
SMITH, Unton Stock Yards, Chicago, I)l. Reference: 
Farmers State Bank, Chokio, Minnesota. 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


We have a large list of improved ee for 
sate on easy terms. Write for our lis 


ANDERSON Lane 6e., Willmar, Minnesota 














T ARDWOOD CUT -.OVER LAND, SILT 

loam, clay sub-sofl Neither sandy nor gravelly. 
Close to town, good roads, good schools. In the heart 
of the dairy country You deal directly with the 
owners. No agents and no comm issions. Easy terma. 
Write for map and booklet No. 10. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, Wisconsin. 


Thomas County 


1240 acres, best land in county, all in one body, 
level, fine state of cultivation; 2 miles good mar : 
best terms; price $40 per acre. Must be sold at once. 
Get busy. C. E. TROMPETER, Levant, Kansas. 

















\ 7 RE own and have for sale fifty well tmproved 

farms in southern Minnesota. If interested in 
Minnesota land, send for our list, booklet and map. 
Cc. E. BROWN LAND AND LOAN CO., Main Office 
Madeita, Mina. 





To send for eur free 
fall liet of —- bar- 


DON'T FORGE = 


gains. 
LAND OFFICE, Marshfeta, Geneaaaien. 








V 7 RUPE ME for free Iist of Minnesota? farm 
lands among the lakes and woods. N. B. 
JON DAH L, Cass Lake, Minn., De 6 





Ww RI’ I )} For my Callaway County 
; 4 catalog of choice central Missouri 
farms. W, ED. JAMESON, Fulton, Missour! 











-e SA LE—240 acres tn Dodge County, Minne- 

sota. Lots of good buildings, fine drainage A 
good stock farm. For particulars write to Alderwood 
Stock Farm, C. D. Ball, Owner, Dodge Center, Minn. 








_— YORK State Farms, from $10 to 8100 
+ per acre. Aji sizee and locations. Stock and 
tools included on many of them. Write for complete 
list. Mandeville Reai Estate Agency, Inc., Olean,N.Y. 


IOWA FARM 


acre. Get large [fst 


BY OWNER-—Tb tr 
LAND FOR SALE ters, all. well im- 


good quarters, im- 
proved. Best corn land {n southern Minnesota. 
J. F. DELONG, Lamberton, Mina, 





Smooth, black corn 
land. 8100 to $175 per 
Spaulding & O'Donnell, Elma, la. 














FORTY ACRES 


Fairly tmproved, well located. Price $3,400, 91,000 
cash, balance five to twenty years at 6%. 

480 acres 34 mifes from town oy 1,000 people; 200 
acres under cuitivation, 110 acres of meadow, bal- 
ance fn pasture; nearly all tillable; 9room house, 
two large barns; schoolhouse on land; well located, 
good land. Price $67.50 per acre for immediate ac- 
ceptance; worth 885o0f any man’s money. Long 
time, liberal terms, small payment down. Tweocrops 
of wheat will pay for this farm. Send for beok:et. 
Address THE ALLEN COUNTY INVESTMENT 
CO., lola, Kansas. 


You Did Not Know That Such An Opportunity Existed 
Solid square section, well improved; R. F. D., tele- 
phone; railway crosses it, spur on land; 2 miles sta- 
tion; 25 miles 150,000 population, steel plant, ship 
yards, etc.; level to gently undulating, absolutely no 
stone; not an acre of waste land; fenced and cross- 
fenced; nearly 200 acres cleared as smooth and clean 
as any Iowa farm; 50 acres of this now in oats, bal- 
ance inalsike clover and timothy now making 2 tons 
per acre first cutting; balance of section in very open 
timber pasture with heavy growth clover and timo- 
thy; will carry 400 cattle. Low price and good terms 
to right party. Before this gets away, write for par 
ticulars to GEORGE RUPLEY, Duluth, Minn. 


159-Acre Michigan Farm 
$7900, One of the Best 


Producers fin the county; near depot; short drive 
city of 25,000; 100 acres record crop tillage, 50-head 
woven wire fenced pasture, wood and timber to 
nearly pay for farm, variety fruit; gcod 8-room 
house, 31 18, granary, 2 corn houses. Aged owner 
made money here; retiring, names low quick sale 
price, 87900; easy terms. Details page 89, Catalog 
Bargains 19 States; copy free. STROUT FARM 
AGENCY, 922R, Marquette Bidg., Chicago 














200-ACRE Well improved farm, about one 
mile northwest from Albert Lea, Minn 
Located near the Wedge Nursery; 7-room frame 
dwelling in good condition; modern up-to-date barn 
with tron stanchions and water to all animals, wil! 
house 45 head cattle, 9 horses; silo, new clay tile 
milk house, well and windmil! for water, ary and 
other outbuildings; thoroughly tiled. Al) can be put 
under cultivation. Must be seen to be appreciated 
Write C. L. SWENSON, Metropolitan Bank, St. Pau! 


OWNER RETIRING 22"; 


acre farm for sale. Located 43 miles from division 
town in Renville County, Minn. Best of soil, good 
buildings, including new basement barn; creek thru 
pasture. No waste land. An ideal place for anyone 
wishing an up-to-date farm. Price 6200 per acre, 
half cash. Deal with owner. For full particu! — 
and description, address S. A. LEHMANN, 1415 
Newton Ave. North, Mimmeapolis, Minn. 


800 Acres, Todd Co.,S. D. 


320 deeded, 480 leased 3 years; cuts 350 tons first qual 
ity native hay, sold $15 in stack last spring; on Gov 
highway. 15 mi. R. R.; improved: level to gently 
rolling: 2 mi. creek; 20 acre hog pasture; 200 acre 
deeded, grow alfalfa by sub-irrigation. The price 
$16,000 if bought soon. Myshbare hay crop goes ¥ 
piace. C, A. WILLIS, Owner, Valentine, Neb. 
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Sowing Alfalfa 


An Iowa correspondent writes 
I am planning to sow to alfalfa 
eight acres of barley stubble, and 


vould like suggestions as to preparing 
the soil and what kind of seed to buy.” 


The first thing to do is to get onto 
stubble just as quickly as possible 
with the disk, and give it a thoro disk- 
s. going over at least twice. Then } 
low with the plow as soon as it can 
be done, fellowing the plow with the | 
sk and harrow until the soil is | 
rked down into a first-class seed- | 
Sow the alfalfa as soon as this 
i-bed can be prepared, and, if pos- 
not later than September Ist. It | 
be well to inoculate the seed by |} 
glue method, as follows 
Dig up inoculated soil where thrifty j 
or sweet clo. plants with nod- | 
s on their roots have been growing; 
vy powder this soil and d it out 
the basement or some other shady 
ce. There should be two or three 
arts of the finely powde red dirt for | 
bushel of seed. Now, this finely 
wdered, inoculated dirt can simply 


mixed with the seed, but it is really 
r to coat the seed first with a thin 
tion of glue water, so that the fine 
I will be a little more like- 
) stick to each od. A glue solu- 

ion is made by dissolving one handful 
of furniture glue to each gallon of boil- 
ng water. After the solution is cool, 
rinkle it over the seed in a wash- 
tub. Sprinkle enough of the solution 
the seed to moisten it slightly, 
but not enough to wet it. Then sprinkle 


st particles 


Sse 


TAT 


the inoculated dust over the moistened 
seed, stir thoroly, and spread the seed 
out to dry. 


Commercial cultures for inoculating 


lfalfa may be bought at almost any 
seed store. They are generally very 
effective, and are probably the most 


nvenient method of all. However, 
he cost is generally several dollars an 


The most bothersome but possibly 
the most effective method is to spread 
noculated alfalfa or sweet clover soil 


ver the land which is to be seeded to 
lfalfa, at the rate of four or five hun- 


dred pounds per acre. 





Fighting Grasshoppers in 
Kansas 
Another grasshopper raid in Kansas 
—and the fight is on! Not since 1913 
there been the need for such a 





has 


campaign against the hoppers. At 
that time a thousand tons of poison | 
was used. This year almost twice 


at amount has been ordered, and the 
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Four Reasons Why 




















increase 10% 


to be there. 








it again to you as cheaply 











Never 


eternal. 





Maintain 


away. 


necessity. 


rain and frost. 


as now. 


in a Kretchmer Silo. 


We are exhibiting our Silo at the lowa State Fair. 
The Silo as it is erected and in use is 


Its Air Spaces: 
even 
minimize circulation- 
traction and shrinking of the silo. 
reasons a Kretchmer 


Kretchmer’s 


Patented Steel Silo is the 
One You Will Want to Buy 


Its Steel Walls: 
crack—are 
"It stands like a solid roc 


Its Simplicity in Design and Construction: 


} lelps strengthen—allows for greater adaptability, 
so that the silo can be moved or added to at 


Its Cement Base and Anchors: 


Hold the Kretchmer up against any wind and 
weather—give perfect protection against mice, 


ILLUSTRATING THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE KRETCHMER Now is the time to place your order. 
GALVANIZED STEEL SILO. ; 
on the rise and we may not be able to offer 


Now is the time to build. 


retchmer Manufacturing Company 


301 11th Avenue, Council Bluffs, 


fre —weather tight - 
k." 


proof 


temperature in all weather 

allow for inevitable con- 
One of the 
never cracks or crumbles 


Prices are 


Your corn crop will 


See it if you are going 
our greatest salesman. 


lowa 














work has just begun. 








County agents of eleven counties in 
southwestern Kansas, meeting with E. 
G. Kelly and H. H. Nininger, of the 
entomology department, and Knaus, of 
the county agent leader’s office, Kan- 


sas State Agricultural College, at | 
Dodge City, reported the grasshopper | 
situation as very serious in the terri- | 
tory south and west of Larned. Ford | 


All near the Jefferson Highway 
timothy and clover 


WAGERS & HUDSON, 


GOOD DIRT 


We have a number of north-west Missouri Farms listed for sale. 
This jand grows corn, 
It's “GOOD DIRT.” 


Real Estate Dealers, 


wheat, Oats, bluegrass, 


KING CITY, MO. 











county i3 in the heart of the infested 
area 

Many of these counties have already 

organized for poisoning the hoppers, 

and others are taking steps to organ- 

in order that township trustees 

vy petition county commissioners to 


the Judith Basin. Buy direct 


THE COOK-REYNOLDS COMPANY, 


ONTAN 


crops by ordinary farming methods. 
irrigation, splendid climate, excellent water, good markets. 
from the owners. 
Free information and prices sent on request. 


Box D 1405, 


THE JUDITH BASIN 
Offers exceptional opportunities to the 
farmer, stockman and investor. Sure 
Harvest every year—not once ina while. No 
You can do better in 
Prices lowest; terms easiest. 
Address 


LEWISTON, MONTANA. 








irnish the poison, as provided by the 








i 

recently enacted grasshopper law. 
Plans were made to conduct a general 
poisoning campaign immediately over 
this entire section. The agricultural 
college has placed six men in the field 
1 ssist during the next two weeks in 
nizing those counties which do not 

county agents. 
‘re the poison has already been 
ibuted, the grasshoppers are prac- 
lly under control. Comanche, Fin- 
ide, Clark, Gray, Hodgeman, 
and Ford counties have 
orders f white arsenic 
ting to from two to five tons 
and Comanche has placed an or- 
vad of syrup. One carload 


\Mes 
rds 


or 


a Cari¢ 


WE ARE OFFERING 


FOR 30 DAYS 


8 SELECTED IMPROVED FARMS 
In the Farmington District 


, 


20, and priced 
on the March 


Ranging in acreage fr ot 
from 140.00 to #175.00 per acre 
lst settlement plan. 





TERMS ARRANGED TO SUIT 
WRITE US TODAY 
FOR LIST 


WESTERN LAND & LOAN CO. 




















Ip, O carload of white arsenic Farmington, Minnesota 
carload of lemons have been easaaion 
to Dodge City. from which | 

he materials will be distributed | FARMING PAYS 

surrounding counties. 

‘at he dt mead | SASKATCHEWAN 
s of bran mash will have been | }n4 reauires Where . ; 
ted for the control of grass- | Write for part to SC ANDINAVIAN. 

Q Wn siete: Dhke adansent » | CANADIAN LAND CO.. 14 Phocnix Bldg., 

: ro mak thi } amount of Minneapolis. 

bait, 40 tons of white arsenic, 

rall S i syrup o ] asses 

oo erlons of syrup or molasses, | Minnesota Farm Homes For Sale 
pnOne and 800 tons of dry Also handle exchanges. List your prope . 
are required Myron Converse, 606 Globe Bldg oinsees 











Administrator’s Sale 
Estate of Thomas Sutton, Deceased 


6,366 Acres of Land, 4: miles from railroad 
station in Russell County, Kansas, finely improved, 
ac knowledged to be the best ranch in Kansas. Has 
1,000 acres in corn, ¢ goes with land. 1,000 acres was 
in wheat this year, probably 2.000 acres {fg chotfce 
bottom alfalfa and corn land, never overflows. 2,500 
acres wheat land, balance rolling limestone grass 
land. No waste land, water supply is unlimited 
Price $40.00 per acre, #60,000 cash, balance to suit 
purchaser. Chas. E. Sutton. Admin., 304 Cen- 
tral Block, Pueblo, Colorado. 


BUY LAND DIRECT 
FROM OWNER 


300 acres. 





All wel 





»f cultivation. Close to 
best crop of corn and 
as our sol s the best. 


you from 15 to #250 be ? 
‘ 


Frank P, Shekleton & Sons, Lawler, lowa 
Thomas County 











all around f 
t of county. 


at once 


arms 
Best of 


Levar Kansas 


. oo ee lowa F Farm 


Close to Osage 261 acres for sale. PP 
very reasonable. Write 
Mrs. ©. E, Buchnam. Osage. lowa 












KANSAS FERTILE LANDS 


offer great opportunities for enterprising farmers. 
Land can be bought here cheaply that will give the 
same yields as high priced land of older states. Great- 
est wheat area in world with big returns on wide 
variety of crops. What has been done and lines of 
most successful endeavor told in new {illustrated 
book prepared by United States Railroad Adminis- 
tration, state officials and staff of State Agricultural 
College, just ready for distribution. Ask for Kansas 
book a write your name and address plainiy. 
J.L. EDWARDS, Mer. Agricultural Section, Room 
627, U. 8. R. R. Admfnis tration, Washington, D. C. 


LAND FOR SALE 


YOUNG MEN WHO WANT HOMES OR INVESTMENTS 

Your greatest opportunities lie in the farm and pas- 
ture lands in the famous prairie belt of east Mississip- 
pi, adjacent to greatest Agricul tural and Mechanical 
College in south at Starkville. largest Co-operative 
Creamery, best grasses and clovers anywhere, great 
opportunities for diversified farming, two crops a 
year on same land, contented prosperous farmers, 
ideal climate, rock roads, schools and churches, 
Come and see for yourself, or write. Heynolds 
and Beattie, Starkville, Miss. 


FREE! FREE! FREE! 


To every home seeker, our new fall land 
list show ing photographs of a large num- 
ber of choice central Wisconsin dairy 
and grain farm bargains in the banner 
dairy district of the state. Write toda 
for this free list. GRAHAM'S LAN 
OFFICE, Marshfield, Wisconsin. 


FOR RENT 


One of South Dakota's most productive and best 











stock farms, 640 acres. Woven wire fenced: with 
silo, Located one-half mile from town. Present 
value #250 per acre W 2 for further information 





1 
to Box 217, Mt. Ve ‘rnon, So. Dak. 


| SOUTHEASTE 


Farms, all 
Terms $1,000 md | os 


The Allen County Investment — 








nr Kansas 





best farm 






a SALE—One of the and stock 
ranches 1 i rn K a ‘ 








{Wantto & Buy 2 or 3 Good Minnesota Farms 





in Stevens county, or anyw in southern Minne- 
sota, for an investment. Qt yest price aad terms. 
G. E, FOSBROKE, 324 Endicott Bidg., St, Paul, Minn 
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RONNING ENSILAGE 
HARVESTER 


Does the Work of Many Men 
Eliminates All Hard Work 


Two men, three boys and a Ronning Ensilage Harvester will har- 


vest your corn and put it in the silo more easily and at much less 
The Ronning mows the 
That’s 


labor saving 


expense than twelve men can in the old way. 
corn, cuts the stalks and loads the ensilage in one operation. 


} 


why farmers who use the Ronning call it “the greatest 


machine ever invented for harvesting corn.** 

With a Ronning Ensilage Harvester you obtain cleaner and better 
ensilage, free from dirt, grit and indigestible twine stubs. There are 
no twine bills to pay; less drying and hardening of ensilage corn in the 
field; less sharpening of knives; fewer teams to hire and feed: less 
delay in other farm work; no lifting and pitching of heavy green corn 


bundles ; no large crew to pay, house and feed. 


Mows, Cuts Stalks, Loads Ensilage 


Note the two illustrations. They show the simplicity of harvesting 
One machine in the field mows the corn, cuts 
No hands touch it. 


the Ronning 


corn with the Ronning. 
the stalks and loads the ensilage into the wagans. 
All you have to do is to haul the ensilage to the silo and 
girls and old men can drive your teams. 


Blower will carry it up. Boys, 


Phe Ronning makes you independent of hired help for corn harvesting. 


The Ronning Ensilage Harvester has been thoroughly tested by five 


years actual use. It will do even more than we claim. Fight farmers 


around Remsen, lowa, used the Ronning last year. One hundred and 


fifty will use it this fall. Every silo within ten miles of Remsen will be 


filled the Ronning way. 


See It At Your State Fair 


The Ronning Ensilage Harvester will be at work at the Fairs at St. 
Paul, Minnesota; Des Moines, Iowa; 
field, Illinois, and Danville, Illinois. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Spring- 
See this wonderful machine take 
the place of seven men harvesting ensilage. It will solve your labor 
problem. 

The production of the Ronning Ensilage Harvester is limited. See 


your local dealer at once or write us direct for catalog and prices. 


AMERICAN HARVESTER COMPANY 
1701 Madison St. N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 






Ronning Blower, show- 
ing unique lifting device 
of the dump. No bach- 
ing or moving about with 
team or blower. 





































































FARM ENGINEERING] 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subscribers ere invited to aval! themselves of Mr. Dickerson’* expert knowledge. He will gladly 


answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. 


A 3-cent stamp should accompany all inquiries. 








Keeping Binder Out of the Mud 
An Illinois subscriber writes: 
“Please give me a description of 

how to use a beer keg for keeping a 

binder out of the mud when the ground 

is too soft to use the binder in the 
regular way.” 

We have never seen this done, but 
cur understanding is that a 4x4 is bolt- 
ed underneath the binder main frame 
These 


4x4’s extend back behind the wheel 


on each side of the bull-wheel. 


and are just about the right distance 
apart to allow a beer keg to work be- 
tween them. A piece of gas pipe bolted 
to the under » of the 4x4’s passes 
thru hole bored in each end of the 
beer keg and acts as an axle. The bull- 
wheel is set at such a height that with 
the guards tilted slightly forward the 
beer keg will be just clear of the 
ground, but as soon as the wheel be- 
gins to settle into the mud, the beer 
keg begins to take part of the weight, 
and thus keeps it from going any deep- 
er. If desired, the binder can be tilted 
back, and thus more weight be thrown 
on the keg. 

While this will keep the bull-wheel 
from settling into the mud, and will 
possibly hold traction under conditions 
so long as the grain is light, it is not 
so satisfactory as the use of a binder 
engine, which makes the binder entire- 
ly independent of the footing and also 
relieves the team of a great deal of 
hard work. In fact, three horses can 
handle the binder in heavy cutting, 
where otherwise four and probably 
five horses would be required. Those 
who have tried the binder engine re- 
port that the binder does better and 
smoother work with it, and they con- 
sider it much more satisfactory than 
to pull the binder with a tractor. 








Gas Engine Trouble 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“IT have a 1%-horse power engine, 
speed 500 r. p. m., make-and-break ig- 
nition, about a year old, which is giv- 
ing me trouble. It has always run 


smoothly, with practically no vibration, 





until the last two or three weeks. Since 
fthen it jams or pounds with every 


explosion so as almost to lift itself 
7 


off the floor, thus causing a great deal 
of vibration. 

“The engine starts very easily, nev- 
er kicks back, will run as long as de- 


sired, fires every intake of gas, and 


maintair normal speed The explo- 
sions are regular, but about three 
times as often as they should be, and 


ry hard, sometimes accompanied by 


white smoke in the exhaust. However, 


it heats quickly, as the water will boil 
in about ten minutes. 
“It has extra good compression, and 


the bearings are all reasonably tight 





The valves seat perfectly, having been 
just recently ground. The magneto 
furnishes a good spark, as the engine 
acts the same on new batteries. The 





combustion chamber is free from car 
bon; the contact points of the igniter 
are clean, and spaced according to the 
instruction book. The gas intake pipe 
is clean; the valves work freely, and 
the governor works all right so far as 
I can see. I use the best grade of 
evlinder oil, dropping about eight or 
ten times per minute. 

“T tried retarding the spark. The 
engine did not pound quite so hard, 
but heated more quickly and exploded 
oftener. Advancing the spark causes 
a harder pound, but gives more speed, 
and it does not heat so quickly. Gaso- 
line will sometimes work out past the 
piston into the crank case. I have 
also noticed it working out around the 
movable electrode. The engine runs 
with the throttle normal, but consumes 
more fuel. I hope this summary of my 
troubles will enable you to help me, 
and [ assure you that any suggestions 
will be greatly appreciated.” 

The large number of explosions in- 
dicate either too rich or too lean a 
mixture, poor compression, undue fric- 
tion some place in the engine, or that 
the load is greater than it was. The 
Iubrication seems to be normal, and 
by removing the load and seeing how 








long the engine will run after the 
spark is cut off will show if there is 
any undue friction. The overheating, 
the large number of explosions, and 
the large amount of fuel, and the fuel 
working out past the rings and igniter, 
all indicate too rich a mixture; but 
this should also show a black smoke 
in the exhaust, which our correspond- 
ent does not mention. Wrong timing 
of the valves may also produce too 
many explosions, and there may be too 
lean a mixture, from the loud explo- 
sions. 

There are also some indications of 
water leaking into the combustion 
chamber, but this should be noticeable 
after the engine has stood for some 
time, and should interfere in some 
cases with the engine starting easily. 

The overheating would naturally fol- 
low from the undue number of explo- 
sions, but might be due to too rich a 
mixture, a collection of scale in the 
water jacket, to poor compression, to 
wrong timing of the valves, to poor 
lubrication, or to some obstruction in 
the exhaust passages. 

The excessive pounding or vibration 
points strongly to too early a spark or 
perhaps to pre-ignition due to the is- 
niter joints or some pin point in the 
combustion chamber becoming red-hot. 
This would be a very likely result of 
the excessive number of explosions. 

We think our correspondent will 
find his trouble due to a wrong timing 
of the exhaust valve, complicated with 
a wrong mixture—the two together 
also causing some point in the com- 
bustion chamber to get overheated and 
cause pre-ignition. The exhaust valve 
should start to open about 30 to 40 
degrees before the piston reaches the 
end of the power or explosion stroke, 
and should close just about the end of 
the exhaust stroke. Black smoke in 
the exhaust indicates too rich a mix- 
ture, while popping in the exhaust usu- 
ally indicates too lean a mixture 
White smoke in the exhaust usually 
indicates kerosene or a mixture of 
water, and it may be that our corre- 
spondent has some bad fuel, altho this 
would be very apt to give trouble in 
starting. 








Cistern for a Drilled Well 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“T have just put down a drilled well 
35 feet, in which the water flows to 
within ten feet of the surface. Now I 
would like to know whether it would 
be practical to dig for a cistern or tank 
to a depth of eighteen or twenty fee 
about five feet in diameter, and then 
bore a hole in the well casing to ! 
the water flow into the cistern, and so 
have more of a supply on hand. The 
question with me is, What would b 
the best material to curb with? 3 
use either cement or brick, the su 
face water will soak thru from , 
outside, unless plastered inside and 
out, which would be rather a hard 
thing to do. How long would galvan 
ized pipe last, and what would it cos 
per foot if I could get it that large? 
Any information you can give me 
the subject will be much appreciated.” 

We see nothing wrong with our cor 
respondents’ plan for such a cistern a 
he has described. We do not believe 
that galvanized iron would be satis 
factory for a curbing, as there would 
be more or less trouble on account of 
rust and taste, no matter how care 
fully the galvanizing was done anda t! 
curbing was handled in putting in. C¢ 
ment would probably be the best and 
just about as cheap as anything. 
probably only an inside form would be 
needed and the dirt wall could be used 
for the outside form. If a 1:2:3 mixture 
of good materials is used, and a wall 
about five inches thick is made. there 
should be no trouble from water soak 
ing thru, and it probably will not be 
necessary to plaster the wall on the 
inside. Brick could probably be used 
provided the outside was plastered up 
well as the wall was built. This can 
easily be done if a hole is dug a little 
larger than is wanted for the well 
Then, when finished, the inside should 
be given a three-quarter-inch coating 
of 1:2 cement. 
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Has the Farmer any Opinions 


of his Own 

















FTER listening to the arguments with operate. It has six speeds forward and six re- 

A which some tractor salesmen try to con- verse—a right plowing speed in any sort of soil; 

vince him, you might suppose that the a right speed at the belt for any kind of machine. 

farmer never did any thinking for himself. It is the most powerful tractor in America for 
its weight. 


You will hear them telling him how 


many wheels his tractor ought to have, or what Years are added to its life by the dust- 
it ought to look like, or some other inconse- proof casings on its gears. It was the first tractor 
quential detail—appealing to his eye instead of to enclose its gears in an oil bath. It has no gears 


his intelligence. or chains on the traction wheel to be cut by sand 
Now, the farmer is a practical man. and gravel. 
He is looking for facts—not theories The G O Tractor is the four-wheel, four- 


a cylinder type—the simplest and most practical 


He is looking for a tractor that will do type of all. Every part of the motor and driving 
his work, and do it economically, and last a long mechanism is instantly accessible. Adjustments 
time. can be made by anyone right on the ground, 


And the more critical he is, the more without the aid of special tools. 


ee . the facts, the quicker he The farmer with a practical mind, who 
nian niall visas is looking for indisputable facts, and good sound 
For eight years the G O Tractor has horse-sense—not “talking points”—we shall be 


been the standard among practical farmers all glad to send some further information about the 
over the country. Because of its advanced driv- most advanced tractor in America and about the 
ing mechanism, it is the easiest tractor on the company behind it—its guarantee and the ser- 
market to control and the most economical to vice that goes with it. 


The General Ordnance Company 


Tractor Division 
Western Sales Office and Factory: 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IA. 
Executive and Eastern Sales Office: 
TWO WEST 43rd STREET, NEW YORK 


Eastern Factory: 
DERBY, CONNECTICUT 
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Feeding the Farmer 
A farmer’s wife writes: 
“I have men of 


feed 
and nineteen. 


three my own to 


I want them to be well 


Yed. Sometimes when they have fin- 
ished a meal, my youngest boy will 
say: ‘Mother, I still have a hollow 


spot, but I don’t know what to eat.’ Is 


there fault in my ration when this 
happens? We have to be careful about 
waste, but I'd rather mortgage the 


farm than stunt the boys. I’m too busy 
a woman, and my husband is too hard- 
working a man, to have the results of 
our work useless, as it would be if the 
children for whom we are working did 
not grow up strong and well to take 
up the work gvhere we lay it down.” 
When a boy has a “hollow spot” 
after eating, it is because the meal has 
filled up but not fed the hungry stom- 


ach We believe our correspondent 
and others will get this point thru a 
summary of an article in The Ameri- 
can Health Journal for June, which 
gives at some length and with a num- 
ber of tables the result of a nutrition- 
al survey of the cantonments for the 


purpose of learning whether there was 
waste of food elements in the garrison 
ration provided for the soldiers in the 
cantonments. A group of experts in 
nutrition agreed to act as a survey 
party, visiting camps and studying the 
suitability of the ration as a working- 
man’s diet. 

It was found by weighing 1,090 men 
at various camps that the average 
soldier weighed 146.5 pounds. The av- 
erage total consumption of food at the 

was 3,600 calories per man, 
which was 24.6 calories per pound of 
the body weight When the average 
daily amount of calories from the can- 
teen added to this, it gave 3,898 
calories, or 27 calories per pound, as 
the amount required by a mature sol- 
dier of 146.5 pounds, to maintain his 
body ard to do a forced march on a 
level road of thirty miles in ten hours, 
carrying packs and other equipment 
weighing forty-four pounds. Had he 
eaten this same amount while idle, he 
would have overeaten, and the stom- 
ach and liver would have been over- 
taxed in caring for so much. 

The average energy value of the food 
supplied in 427 messes was 3,891 calo- 
ries per man per day. The average 
edible waste was 266 calories per man 
per day, which is 7 per cent of the en- 
ergy supplied. The weight of the edi- 


messes 


was 


ble waste was .38 of a pound. This 
represents a loss of about 3- cents 
The principal items of waste were 


meat, bread and potatoes 

Hard muscular work can be done on 
either fat or carbohydrates. Fats are 
obtained from both animal and vege- 
table sources. Considerable fat is 
stored as a reserve fund in the normal 
human body. Its principal office is 
that of fuel to keep the body's machin- 
ery going. Carbohydrates are chiefly 
of vegetable origin, and include starch 
and sugar. More than two pounds of 
starch or sugar would be required to 
produce as much energy or bodily heat 
as one pound of fat Carbohydrates 
are a cheaper source of energy than 
fats. Muscular work is done with less 


effort on a plentiful supply of carbo 
hydrates 
The report of the experts was that 


soldiers in 
hard 


all the requirements for 
training, which means men at 
work, could be met by a dietary sup- 
plying 12% per cent of the total en- 
ergy in the form of protein, 25 per cent 
in the form of fat, and 62% per cent 


in the form of carbohydrates The 
ration suggested by these directions 
is: Rice, 2 ounces; potatoes, 12.22 


ounces; green vegetables, 4 ounces: to- 
matoes, 2 ounces: dried fruits, 2 
ounces; fresh fruit (as bananas), 1.5 
ounces; coffee, 1.12 ounces; sugar, 5 
ounces; milk, 2.5 ounces: vinegar, .30 
of an ounce; butter, 1 ounce: beef, 12 
ounces; bacon, 2 ounces; flour, 10 
ounces; cereals, 1.5 ounces beans, 
peas, etc., ounces. This is sup- 
posed to be a day’s ration. The aver- 
age w rkingman will eat more meat, 

bread and more potatoes than 


er 
ow 


more 


this ration calls for, and less fruit and 


two of them boys of seventeen - 














vegetables. Bananas are considered a 
luxury on the farm, instead of a cheap- 
er food than meat. Then, too, less milk 
is used by the average workingman 
than this ration calls for. 3y using 
these foods, or their equivalents, and 
using eggs instead of meat, together 
with an abundance of green vegeta- 
bles, your boys are sure to thrive. 





Some Remarks 


To Hearts and Homes: 

To the inquirer who asked about 
canning in syrup pails, I will give my 
experience, which began some years 
ago. ails and lids must be boiled 
and then dried, after which I put half 
a teaspoonful of lard in the pail, let it 
melt and run around the seam in the 
bottom, then the side seam and around 
the upper edge; also rub the under 
side of the lid with lard. I do this 
when I am ready to fill the pails. It 
keeps the pails from rusting, and they 
can be used again. Fill the pail with 
boiling fruit or vegetables, press the 
lid down tight, then run sealing-wax 
or paraffin around the edge of the 
cover. 


A number of women were exchang- 
ing opinions on many subjects. Some 
of these may interest the readers of 
this department: 

“T am out of spreads,” one lady said. 
(By the way, I had never heard jellies 


or fruit butters called “spreads” be- 
fore.) Another said: “Cook dried 


apricots, run them thru a sieve, then 
boil and sweeten, and you have a good 
butter.” 





Then they took up the’ subject of 
“double spreads.” On2 lady remarked: 
“Before I was married, we always had 
butter, fruit butter and honey or mo- 
losses on the tanle; but we never used 
two at once. We must have been giv- 
en only one when small, and the habit 
remained, for I do not remember ever 
hearing my parents say anything 
about it; and now when I see double 
spreads, the untidy look is not appe- 
tizing.”’ 


“That reminds me,” said one of the 


older women. “When I was down at 
se I dined with two mothers and 
their children. During the meal one 
woman said: ‘You did not put any 


jelly on Anna’s bread.’ ‘I am trying 
to teach Anna to be thankful for one 
spread.” ‘O, put jelly on top of the 
butter, and let her be twice as thank- 
ful,’ said the first speaker. Then I 
looked at the children more closely 
Anna ate bread and butter, and bread 
and jelly, and what else she wanted, 
folded her bib, and asked to be ex- 


cused, while the other child was still 
calling for this and that, and her 
mouth, hands and bib were badly 


stained.” 

Another said: “Habit is everything, 
and how we judge people by their 
table manners! A few friends were 
discussing the possibility of a certain 
man making a good officer in a prom- 
inent society, when a quiet woman ob- 
jected She did not want to give a 
reason, but when pressed she said 
‘He eats with his knife.” His name was 
was dropped, for, as one said: “What 
a figure he would cut at a banquet!’” 

Another said: “We are told ‘judge 
not,’ etc but to a certain extent one 
can not help noticing what takes place 
at our tables. I think it right to call 
the attention of children to bad table 
manners when you have them alone. I 
know a good housekeeper who folds 
an extra napkin under her husband's 
coffee cup, because he frequently stirs 
his coffee so violently that drops fall 
outside of the saucer. She has put up 
with this for over thirty years, be- 
cause she ‘had not been able to break 
him of the habit.’” 


Mrs. Smith, who had not joined in 


the “confab,’ was asked for some ex- 
periences from her long years of 
housekeeping. She said: “I am not in 


which 
but I 


the habit of telling experiences 
have to do with other people, 








think that intemperate eating has al- 
most as many victims as intemperate 
drinking. I attribute my years of 
good health largely to the early teach- 
ings of my parents along lines of mod- 
eration. Many people have never been 
taught differently, and when they 
spread butter on cookies and pies, it 
may be better to look the other way.” 
E. T 





Suggestions for Pickling 

of vinegar, 
Fruits and 
and un- 


poor grade 
or spices 


1. Never use a 
fruits, vegetables 
vegetables should be fresh, crisp 
bruised. 


2. Vinegar should be diluted if too 
sour. If diluted too much, pickles will 
become soft from fermentation. If boiled 
too long, vinegar loses its strength. 
Pickles heated too long in vinegar be- 
come soft from over-cooking. If hot vin- 
egar is poured over too often, pickles 
become shriveled 

3. Spices should be used in modera- 


tion. The spice flavor should not conceal 
the flavors of the original ingredients 

4. Spices should be tied in a thin cloth 
bag, so they may be removed when vine- 
boiled with 


a bitter 


gar is sufficiently spiced If 
vinegar for any length of time, 
flavor develops. 
5. A small amount 
times added to 
should be 
an astringent 
agreeable flavor 
6. Pickles are 
them firm and 
left long in 
Twenty-fou 


of alum is some- 
make pickles crisp. It 
with caution, since it is 
It may also impart a dis- 


used 


to make 
flavor If 


soaked in brine 
to improve the 
brine, pickles shrivel. 
hours is long enough. Use 
one-half cups of salt to 
If brine is too strong, 


too 





one to one and 
one gallon of water 
pickles sometimes soften 

7. A few pieces of horseradish added 
to vinegar will prevent ofrmation of scum 


8. Grape leaves added to cucumbers 
impart a bright green color and charac- 
teristic flavor The color may also be 


brightened by pouring the vinegar over 
cold and heating gradually to the boiling 


point 

9 Glassware receptacles are best for 
storing pickles Vinegar sometimes acts 
upon the glazing of earthenware jars, to 


form unwholesome products 

10. The receptacle in which pickles 
stand during the making should be 
fully covered with cloth to exclude 
ful organisms.—lIowa State College 
let No. 46. 


| SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 
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How Digger the Badger Came to 
the Green Meadows 


Last week you read about a stranger 
coming to the Green Meadows, who called 
himself Digger the Badger. Some of the 
little meadow folks are hoping he will 
make his home there in the Green Mea- 
dows, because they think all the strangers 
settle in the Green Forest, and this makes 
them envious. Mr. Badger thinks he will 
like it in the Green Meadows, and before 
he goes to sleep that night decides to 
stay there 











When Digger the Badger crawled out 
from under the little bush the next morn- 
ing, it was so early that no one was astir 
but Old Mother West Wind Digger 
watched her come down from the Purple 
Hills, and wondered and wondered what 
she could be carrying in the big bag over 
her shoulder. When she reached the mid- 
die of the Green Meadows, she stopped, 
opened her big bag, turned it upside down, 
and shook it. Our tumbled all her chil- 
dren, the Merry Little Breezes, and began 


the merriest, funniest littl dance among 
the buttercups and daisies And as they 
danced, they sang Digger the Badger 


stopped brushing his clothes to listen, and 
as he listened, he began to smile, for this 


is what he heard 
“We're the Merry Little Breezes, 
And we love to romp and play 
We're the Merry Little Breezes, 


And we're happy all the day 


“Oh, we love the 
And the little 
And we love 
Of the summer and 


pretty flowers, 
birds that sing, 
the sun and showers 
the spring. 
“So we play and romp together 

From the dawn till day is thru, 
But all we're happy 

When there’s some good deed to do 


most of 


“That settles it!” 
ger, right out loud 
going to make my 
Green Meadows!” 

“Is that so? Who 
to know?” 

Digger whirled around. There sat Reday 
Fox. Reddy had swelled himself up as 
big as he could, and every hair on his 
long, red coat stood on end, so that he did 


said Digger the Bad- 
That settles it! I'm 
home right here on the 


invited you, I want 








| 
| 
| 
| 








look twice as big as he really is. He was 
trying hard to look very fierce, for you 
know Reddy ts a bully. But all the time 
he took care, very great care, not to come 
too near, for you know a bully is always 
a coward. Digger the Badger grinned. 

“IT reckon it isn’t any of your business 
who invited me,” said he. “I usually 
make my home where I please, and this 
time I please to make it right here on the 
Green Meadows.” 

“You can’t unless I say so,” replied 
Reddy Fox, showing all his teeth. ““‘There 
can’t anyone come here to live unless I 
say so.”’ 

Digger the Badger didn’t say a word. 
He just yawned. Yes, sir, he yawned 
right in the face of Reddy Fox! And when 
he yawned, Reddy saw such long, strong 
teeth that he suddenly backed away justa 
little. Still he tried to appear very impor- 
tant and very fierce. 

“You can’t stay unless I say so!”’ he re- 
peated. 

Digger the Badger looked Reddy Fox 
straight in the face a whole minute with- 
out saying a word. Then, without any 
warning, he threw a whole handful of 
sand right into Reddy’s face. “Bah!” 
shouted Digger the Badger. 

What do you think Reddy did? Why, 
every hair dropped back into place, and 
without stopping to brush the sand out of 
his whiskers, he put his tail between his 
legs and sneaked away. And all the time 
Digger was laughing fit to kill himself. 

“Now I am sure I will make my home 
on the Green Meadows,” said Digger the 
Badger, and straightway began to dig. 

And Johnny Chuck and Jimmy Skunk 
and Danny Meadow Mouse, watching from 
a distance, were no longer envious of the 
little folks who dwell in the Green Forest. 
And this is how Digger the Badger came 
to live on the Green Meadows. 

(Next week’s story tells why Mistah 
Mocker is the best loved of all the birds.) 


Fashion Department | 


The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit per- 
fectly and allow ail seams. Ten cents each prepaid. 
Order by number and give size or age. Write plainly 
and be sure and sign your name and address. 

Address all orders to PATTERN DEPARTMENT OF 
Wa vaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 














4 VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER, 


Waist— 


No. 9$264—Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Cut in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches 


bust measure. The shoulder edges of the 
back extend over the fronts and the 
sleeves are in short or long length. 

No. 9268—Child’s Dress—Cut in sizes 2, 
4 and 6 years. The one-piece gathered 
skirt is joined to the kimono waist at the 
raised waist line. 

No. $247—Ladies’ and Misses’ Two-Piece 
Skirt—Cut in sizes 16 and 18 years and 26, 
28, 30, 32, 34 and 36 inches waist measure. 
The skirt is gathered at the slightly raised 


waist line and has a cuff at the lower 
edge. 
No. 9318—Girls’ Long-Waisted Dress— 


Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. The 
dress can be made with or without the 
one-piece straight gathered tunic. 

No. 9250—Ladies’ and Misses’ Dress— 
Cut in sizes 16 and 18 years and 36, 38, 


40 and 42 inches bust measure. The fine- 
ly tucked chemisette is set in and the 


waist is joined to a two-piece gathered 
skirt. 





The above patterns will be sent to any 
address, by the Pattern Department of 
Wallaces’ Farmer, on receipt of ten cents 
for each. 
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{Our Sabbath School Sesscn| 


By HENRY WALLACE 





the quarterly reviews. 








Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
gash by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 


This statement may not always apply to 














Winning Others to Christ 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for August 10, 1919. Acts, 16:9-15; 
James, 5:19-20.) 

“And a vision appeared to Paul in 
the night: There was a man of Mace- 
donia standing, beseeching him, and 
saying, Come over into Macedonia and 
help us. (10) And when he had seen 
the vision, straightway we sought to 
go forth into Macedonia, concluding 
that God had called us to preach the 
gospel unto them. (11) Setting sail 
therefore from Troas, we made a 
straight course to Samothrace, and the 
day following to Neapolis; (12) and 
from thence to Philippi, which is a city 
of Macedonia, the first of the district, 
a Roman colony: and we were in this 
city tarrying certain days. (13) And 
on the Sabbath day we went forth 
without the gate by a river side, where 
we supposed there was a place of 
prayer; and we sat down, and spake 
unto the women that were come to- 
gether. (14) And a cretain woman 
named Lydia, a seller of purple, of the 
city of Thyatira, one that worshiped 
God, heard us: whose heart the Lord 
opened to give heed unto the things 
which were spoken by Paul. (15) And 
when she was baptized, and her house- 
hold, she besought us, saying, if ye 
have judged me to be faithful to the 
Lord, come into my house, and abide 
And she constrained us. 

“My brethren, if any among you err 
from the truth, and one convert him; 
(20) let him know, that he who con- 
verteth a sinner from the error of his 
way shall save a soul from death, and 
shall cover a multitude of sins.” 

Some time would naturally be spent 
by the apostles on their return to 
Antioch in fixing in the minds of the 
churehes at Antioch and in the neigh- 
borhood the full meaning and bearings 
of the recent decision reached at Jeru- 
salem of the relation between Judaism 
and Christianity. After this had been 
done, we read in Acts, 15:36-41, of the 
proposition of Paul and Barnabas to 
visit the churches which had been es- 
tablished on their first missionary 
journey. “Let us return now and visit 
the brethren in every city wherein we 
proclaimed the word of the Lord, and 
see how they fare.” 

In discussing the matter, Barnabas 
desired to take with them his nephew, 
John, surnamed Mark, the author of 
the second gospel. Paul refused to do 
this, on the ground that John Mark did 
not have sufficient courage nor self- 
sacrifice to go with them thru the 
whole of the first missionary journey. 
The contention was very sharp, so 
much so that Paul and Barnabas them- 
selves disagreed, Paul choosing Silas 
and Barnabas, John Mark, and divided 
the field between them, Barnabas tak- 
ing the islands and Paul the mainland; 
in other words, Barnabas going to his 
old home, which was the island of Cy- 
prus, and visiting the churches there, 
and Paul beginning in Cilicia, which 
was also his home. The Scriptures do 
not conceal the weakness of the most 
eminent saints. It was a very unfortu- 
nate controversy, which created a good 
deal of personal feeling, and for the 
time being something very near es- 
trangement. This, however, was not 
lasting, for Paul and Barnabas always 
remained friends, even if they dis- 
agreed about the character of John 
Mark, and Paul afterwards speaks of 
Barnabas in a most friendly way (I Co- 
rinthians, 9:6), at the same time speak- 
ing in a similar manner with reference 
to John Mark: “Take Mark, and bring 
him with thee: for he is useful to me 
for ministering.” (II Timothy, 4:11.) 
In the same way, in a letter to Phile- 
mon, verse 24, he mentions Mark as 
one of his fellow laborers. 

No matter how much genuine Chris- 
tans differ, there is no necessity of a 
permanent estrangement because of 
matters of opinion. He is a very poor 


there. 


Christian who can not see the good 


things in men, whether Christians or 








not, with whom he be in dis- 
agreement. 

After passing thru Cilicia, of which 
Tarsus, his home town, was the chief 
city, Paul enters southern Galatia, in 
which Derbe and Lystra are located, 
and there he meets with Timothy, or 
Timotheus, who had without much 
doubt been converted on his visit to 
that section during the first journey, 
perhaps three years before. Him he in- 
vited to go with them as a fellow labor- 
er, after submitting to the rite of cir- 
cumcision, on account of the prejudice 
which would arise in the minds of 
Jewish Christians who knew that the 


father of Timothy was a Greek, and 


may 


without much doubt a pagan, altho his | 


mother was a Jewess. 

By examining the map, found in 
most Bibles, showing the journey of 
Saint Paul, his course can easily be 
traced. Passing northward from Cilicia, 
he enters Galatia and establishes the 
churches to which the epistle of Gala- 
tians was not long afterward written. 
These churches, other than Derbe and 
Lystra, were stablished among Celtic 
races of the same blood as the Gauls of 
Caesar’s time and the Irish of our own 
time, which had three centuries before 
settled in Galatia, and it is the peculi- 
arities of these races which gave the 
peculiar tone to the epistle to the 
Galatians. 

From Galatia they entered Phyrgia, 
which was a province of what was 
then called Asia, the term Asia at that 
time not being applied to the continent, 
but to what we cail Turkey in Asia, or 
Asia Minor, and which has since been 
applied to the entire continent. 

It was Paul’s intention to establish 
churches there, but he was in some 
way restrained by the Holy Ghost. In 
what way this restraint was made we 
can only guess. It does not seem to 
have been by direct command, else the 
equivalent of that word would have 
been used. There was no apparent 


opening, no success, and hence the 
apostle concluded that his work did 
not lie in that direction. He next 


thought of continuing the work, pass- 
ing thru Mysia, which was a province 
of Asia Minor, going northward to 
Bythinia, on the confines of the Black 
Sea, and prosecuting the work, but 
similar obstacles prevented. “The 
Spirit suffered them not.” There was 
nothing left, therefore, but to pass over 
to the shores of the Aegean, on which 
Troas was the principal seaport. 

Paul’s position was precisely that in 
which many a man finds himself when, 
in mapping out his course, he is hin- 
dered in this direction and in that, and 
is forced to choose the only other way 
left open. These restraints do not seem 
to have been in the way of positive re- 
fusals. Paul, like many another man 
since, was feeling his way, endeavor- 
ing to ascertain the line of duty, and, 
having found every other way hedged 
up, simply went onward in the only 
way that was left. 

Here Luke seems to have joined him, 
for from this point on he uses the word 
“we,” so that the company now was 
made up of four missionaries, Paul, 
Silas, Timotheus, and Luke, the writer 
of the book of Acts. 
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Coming to Troas, Paul had a vision 


in which a man, whom he recognized, 


probably by his dress and language, as | 
a Macedonian, stood before him and be- | 


sought him, saying: “Come over into 
Macedonia, and help us.” Putting this 
and that together, that is, the re- 
straints which had been placed upon 
him when he wished to preach else 
where and this vision, Paul concluded 
that Macedonia was the field which 
Divine Providence had selected for 
him. “And when he had seen the vision 
straightway we sought to go forth into 
Macedonia, concluding that God had 
called us to preach the gospel unto 
them.” 

No more important event occurred in 
the history of the church than the in- 
troduction of the gospel into Europe. 
It was directly in the line with the 
command of the Savior: “Go ye into 
all the world and preach the gospel to 


















































The House, The Plan 
and the Woodwork 


You know the house of your dreams as soon as you see 
it. You can tellin a moment if you like a floor-plan. You 
can choose the permanent furniture for your home iust as 
quickly—by ordering Cuk?fiS Woodwork. 

On every piece of CukfiS Woodwork you will find this 
trade-mark— CukfiS . That mark is the only guide you need. 
You have only to select the design you like. We have se- 
lected the wood and worked it with zealous care. Our im- 
print is an ironclad guarantee of quality that we cannot 
afford to put on any but perfect woodwork, 


If you are interested in building or remodeling, send 
for one of our frcc home-planning books, “Better Built 
Homes.”’ Volume IV shows houses costing under $4000; 
and Volume V, those costing over $4000. The books are 
filled with plans, photographs, and detail views of conve- 
nient and practical homes that have been built of CuktiS 
Woodwork, and will show you how you can save money, 
time, and floor space by using our products. Send for your 
copy today. 


CURTIS SERVICE BUREAU 


1955-2055 S. Second St., Clinton, Iowa 


Manufacturing and Distributing Plants at 


Oklahoma City, Okla. Detroit Lincoln, Neb. Sioux City, Iowa 
Wausau, Wis. Topeka, Kan, Minneapolis 
Clinton, Iowa Dayton, Ohio Chicago 


Eastern Offices at Pittsburgh and Washington 


The makers of CukfiS Woodwork guarantee 
complete satisfaction to its users 


*‘We’re not satisfied unless you are” 


CurTIS 


WOODWORK 


“The Permanent Furniture for Your Home” 


A 


Full weight— 
Galvanized— 


Both farm and city property owners need to know 


the safety and service of reliable metal roofing. 


ppotto-Earerows Galvanized Sheets insure you satisfaction from 
all forms of sheet metal work, includingCul verts, : 
ng, Gutters, etc. Sold by leading meta 
teel is also pn my or Roofing Tin 
added below regular brands. 










































Direct from Factory fo You 


ALL SIZES AND STYLES 
2, 3, 4, G, 8,12, 16, 22 and 30 H-P. 


LOW PRICES 


| Don’t wait if you nec d an engine | 
| for any purpose. NOW isthe time to buy. 
Lite Guarantee Agaiust Defec ts | 
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new catalog of these wot erful engin< 


Witte ENGINE Works 
1531 Oakiand Ave. 
_ 1531 Empire Bide. 


KANSAS CITY, MO, 
PITTS BURGH, PA. | 


Your Old Gar 


Convert It Into a Dependable Truck 
at Smali Cost 









Your old car is worth more t¢ han your 
dealer 1 pay you for You need a truck 
for many pur 2 about the farm Buy the 
new < t r it keep the old ar 





a Form-a-Trucks 


At Dealer’s Prices 





If we have no dealer in your township who 
ndles Smith Form-a-Trucks, w will 
the advantage of the dealer's dis- 

from the i pre-war prices 

es price of a Smith Form-a-Truck 

for f i cars, or #450 for other make 










We offer you a price of $350 less 20% 
or $288 net on Smith Form-a-Trucks for 
Fords, or $400 less 20% or $320 net for 
any other make of car. 

Smith Form-a-Trucks ar¢ enda 
{ \ f first trucks » are et! 
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CONSIGNY MOTOR TRUCK CO., 

Dept. S. iSi4-518 W. Walnut se 
Des Motnes, Lowa. 
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ecticides. 


Commercial Flour 99 1-2 
For Spraying and In 


Superfine Commercial 99 1-2'% Pure 


For Dusting 


All Grades of Sublimed Sulphur 
and Brimstone. 











Freeport Chemical Co. 


Freeport, Texas. 











Young Women 


—Uncle Sam Still 
Wants You 


HE nation still nee 
boys and girl $s in t 
@orvice as Stenographers, Ac ur ta 
or Private Secretaries, A oa ester y 


Breris you. . 
GEM CITY is 
BUSINESS COLLEGE?, 
Est. 1870—Quincy, Illinois 
Offers you proper training for an exce Nent 
Position in business, civil service or commer. 
cial teaching. W rite for Year Book now. 
D. L. Musselman, President. Ovincy, Hlinols 
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Neat, clean 
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Guaranteed. 
DAIS 

FLY KILLER 
at your dealer or 
KRESS, prepaid 6 
» De Kato Ave., 


“Br ooklyn, N. ¥. 
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had established churches made up of 
Jews, proselytes and pagans, it re- 
quired special providential direction to 














creation.” It took the 
apostles a long time to take in the full 
meaning of this command. First they 
hesitated about preaching the gospel to 
any but the Jews by blood. They did 
not consider it advisable even to preach 


the whole 





the gospel to proselytes, or Gentiles 
who had accepted the Jewish doctrines 
concerning the Divine Being, and who 
were accustomed to attending the 
feasts at Jerusalem. After they had 
seen their way clear to do this, they 


| hesitated about preaching the gospel 
to Gentiles, or pagans. Even after they 


confines 
the 


induce them to go beyond the 
of their own continent and preach 
gospel to alien nations. 
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Paul s®ems to have taken the com- 
mand—for such |! considered it—in 
the most literal way, for, ’ gailing from 
Troas, they came ectly to Samoth- 
race, an island in the Aegean Sea, and 
the next day passed on to the seaport 
of Neapolis, which belonged to Samoth- | 
y l y 1 rea tl fore. they 
aid I stop the! it all, altl it was 
on ontinent « Iuroy | passed 
on ad to P} yy s the 
first city they ¢ ) tl istrict | 
of country called re) s j 
would the i t ! t t | 
it was } le fort t This 

. : | 
< V 3 ia coio at | 
a llitary « ( Clk priv- 
ileges, as d ct ym other cities and | 
cou tr 3 un ti f \ n ant oO 
Rome 1 a rea a ilitary i i | 
not a vil of Tr. 

Aft-. they had be this city cer 





were a few Jewish women (there seem 
to have been no Jewish men) who were 
in the habit of meeting together in a 


: | 

tain days, they discovered that there | 
. : | 

j 





place of prayer. There being evidentl 

no synagogue in the place, there was 
therefore no opportuni to make a 
public address, and s¢ y simp sat 
down by the river side, where it was 
customary to hold these meetings, and 
talked to the people that came together 
on the Sabbath to hold religious serv- 
ices. The river side was the itural 
location for such meetings, because 














water for the prescribed washin 
lustrations was conve! t 
because it was the most comfortable 
d plea it } wr holdit n 
I ome consi ib] without 
efinite sult I ’ tain 
wo 1] \ prob 
i wi ! ¢ 
col t S ~ 1 
tl Lu i \ 1 
er f , nen 
to the t ‘ 
i lia. Her t ? 
rp } 
ves not 
both ( 3 
heat 
the hat 
ed ( t j 
God ’ ne 
ea I 1 final ) t tea 
igs of the apostles, and ) 
Paul, and desired t! : 
household should be b l \ ’ 
ward she invited the apostles 
home. “She constrained us.” \ »to 
understand pis ( 
sincere ation I 
home the Ss ybat t ab 
. r no 


bath to the 
doubt, as 





ing in a prudent t) yiect 
nearest their hearts, with th » whose 
equaintance they le in tl »p. Oo 
tore, of this “seller of p le ind 
therv e th { < £ ng f1 1 | 
week to week o the isua piac { 
holding the praver-meeting, for such in 
fact these meetings really we 

From such small beginnings began 
the great work of the gospel in Europe 
which in time reached over the whole 
continent to the British Isles and from 
thence to America i to all parts of 
the civilized world From this little 
prayer-meeting by the river side has 





reached out an influence which has 
changed the civilization of the entire } 


world. It is most unwise to despise | 
the day of small things, or to under- 


estimate the power of the prayer meet- 
ing. even if it is in the schoolhouse or 
in the grove or by the river side. 

In the two verses from James, 5, is 
mentioned something of the reward 
which comes from converting a sinner 
from the error of his way, thus saving 
a soul from death. By this he “shall 
cover a multitude of sins.’ ’ We are not 
told the means by which this is to be 
brought about, but in this fifth chapter 
James pleads with the Christian to be 
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Keeps -Your: Motor-Youn 
(A weight for Every Car) 


How Much Better It Is 


to be out in the open spinning along with French Auto Oil 
than to be indoors,. leaning over a counter wrangling with 


a dealer about the inferior auto oil he sold you. 
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Then, too, good motor oil is a thousand times cheaper than good motors, 
and no oil is good enough for any motor except GOOD 
motor oil. 

The use of French Auto Oil insures a 
sturdy film of perfect lubrication between 
the metal surfaces and makes unnecessary 
wear utterly impo , 

Put up in one an a five gallon cans, 15 gallon 
drums, half barrels and barrels. 

For Sale by 


French Auto Oil Dealers 


Ciere is one in your town. 
iy not from him?) 















When you buy only 
a quart of oil at a 
time, you are in- 
dulging in an ex- 
pensive habit. Buy 
5 GALLONS or more 
of French Auto Oil 
at a time and save 
from15 % to20% 
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Home is the dearest place on 
Earth! It is safe refuge of the 
returned traveler, of the sick, 
of those who need its kindly 


shelter. 



















A Sanitary home is the Safest 
home, for when a home is 






kept sanitary it guards against 






disease. Eagle Lye, the con- 






centrated Cleanser will keep 






your home Sanitary, because 






Eagle Lye cleans and deodor- 






izes upon contact — instantly. 






15c, and the house is clean. 













Your grocer sells Eagle Lye; 
on his shelves you will see 






“happy” red can which 









smiles down at you; use its 






contents and yours will be a 
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TIRES AT WHOLESALE 


| factory guaranteed, nationally advertised tires and tubes direct to consumers at 
prices. Noseconds, old stock or retreads. Don’t buy before getting our prices. 


LYTLE TIRE & SUPPLY COMPANY 
Washington, lowa 
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patient and murmur not, taking Job as 
an example of patient endurance, to 
sing praises, to confess their sins to 
one another, and to pray for one anoth- 
er. “The supplication of a righteous 
man availeth much in its working.” In 
other words, live a righteous life, en- 
‘ing afflictions with patience and 
heerfulness, and pray the prayer of 
aith for the sick and for the sinning. 








The Farmer ane Collective 
Bargaining 


o Wallaces’ Farmer: 

[ am a constant reader and admirer 
f your estimable paper, and as a gen- 

al thing I fully agree with its policy; 

it occasionally you advocate some- 
ing that I can not agree with. One 

f these things is a little article stat- 
ng that Senator Capper has _ intro- 
duced a bill making it legal for farm- 

s to organize to make collective sales 

id collective purchases for their 

embers, and so forth. I do not think 

v fair-minded man will find any fault 

th that proceeding. Then you say: 

‘he bill exempts all such organiza- 
tions from the penalties of the Sher- 
man anti-trust act,” and urge the farm- 

s to write to their congressmen, ask- 

g them to support the measure. 

Now just why should the farmers 
who become members of such an or- 

nization, and who enter the business 

ld in competition with others, not 

subject to all the laws and penal- 
es that the others are subject to? 

Not a great many years ago there 

; a terrible “howl” went up about 

Standard Oil Company and the 
ckers getting special freight rates, 
rebates, and so on; and there 
good reasons for the’ howling. 
Rut is that any different from what 

1 advocate for the farmers’ organ- 

tions? Does the fact that the farm- 

are strong enough to have such 

passed make it any more right 
1 when others were doing the same 
ng? 

There is no class of people in the 
country more able to hold their own, 
or better fixed, than the farming class. 

1 just why there is so much talk 

ut organizing for everything with 

m is hard to understand. What is 

become of others who are not for- 

nate enough to own a farm or be- 
mé farmers if this is carried out to 

e limit? Are they not to be allowed 

make a living for themselves and 

eir families. There are many of 
ese ‘in the country—men who are up- 

‘ht and hard working, trying to raise 

eir families, and who are not mak- 
ng any*more than a living? What is 

become of them when the farmer 

ganizations come in and compete 
vith them, and have special laws en- 

ted that will exempt them from pen- 
ties that the others are subject to? 

[It seems to me that we are getting 

ay from right principles, and are de- 

ting too much of our time and en- 


Oe me me me aS 


alt eu ih ot 


a a 


a 


ergies toward making money, instead 


being willing to live and let live. 
W. S. NEWMYER. 
Nebraska. 





Remarks: The purpose of the bill is 
give the farmer the same rights that 
ve been given to the laboring man 
marketing his labor. It grants the 
farmer no special privileges nor does it 
rmit him to form a trust—even if 

1 a thing were possible.—Editor. 


Killing Burdock 


Wallaces’ Farmer: 
In answer to an Iowa correspondent 
o wishes to know a quick and ef- 
tive way of exterminating burdock, 
vill say that the plan you suggest is 
t entirely practical or effective, for 
the reason that when a burdock plant 
is cut, there will be a number of small 
shoots come from the main stem. Some 
these will never get more than one 
or two inches above the ground, but 
ry one will have seeds on it. A 
wing machine will not cut closely 
ough to the ground to cut them, and 
cut some other way some will be 
rlooked. 

I recommend the use of gasoline or 
crude oil placed in a common machine 
ol can, and about a _ tablespoonful 
squirted into the center of the dock. 

the burdock has been allowed to 

n up and begin to form bloom, they 
uld be cut and the liquid put on 

stub to prevent sprouting up. 

D. L. CARMICHAEL. 
Nodaway County, Missouri. 
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No tire 
can go further than 
the Empire Cord 














pire jires 


HE best way to prove that this statement is 

both practical and profitable is to buy an Em- 
pire Tire—Cord or Fabric—and try it out on your 
“Southeast”’ or right rear wheel. 


This “Southeast” test is invited by the manufac- 
turers, the Empire Rubber and Tire Co., Trenton, 
N. J., because it is the severest and therefore the 
best. Make the test with an Empire Cord—the 
highest achievement in tire making—or with an 
Empire Fabric—the nearest to the Cord to be found 
among fabric tires. 


And when you make the “Southeast” wheel test, 
mount the tire with an Empire Red Tube inside. 


The problem in tire making is mileage. The prob- 
lem in tube making is that of long life. By the use 
of an exclusive process Empire has overcome the 
inner tube’s greatest foe—the deterioration of time. 


Many Empire Red Tubes sold 6, 8 and 10 years ago 
are still rendering “as good as new” service. Money 
spent for Empire Red Tubes may be considered as 
part of the original cost of the car—not another 
item in upkeep. 


Tke Em pire. Tine. Bealen— 


Get an Empire Dealer 
in your locality to put 
an Empire on your 
““Southeast’’ wheel 
today 
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be quarantined an sted : he fai Se, il 
grounds. Cattle coming from officially a ¥ es I age 


accredited herds and 

eral and state supervision wil 

mitted on the last test chart showing 
them to have passed a_ satisfactory 





test. 





Famous Hereford Bull Dead 
light, one of the most famous of Bri 
Hereford sires, I I 
Torn * during the 
more corn in- ‘ stifle trouble 

to high-priced beef 3 cay ears old at 
and dairy products with r 


Jansing 


ilo bea 








Puts One-Third More in Your Silo 
Tra amping ensila ge doesn’t pack pack it f properly. : It takes this 
Cushman Silo Packer to do the job right. 7 


ny ww tom. Fwy op ge ga eee nee ciate It packs so evenly and firmly that your silo will hold one- 
° . + Seay " ww e ore . alians eainnina fe) avor Ameri- ° 

. pareanees eck ities iiien tetera the ots third more. Prevents gas pockets that cause spoilt silage. 

Get This _ | ian stockmen wv rejudiced agai The r oller is cone-sha and is criven in a circle by the 4h. p. Light 

nericat if they ar w ! i Weight All-Purpose Cushman Engine. Easy to take apart and remove 

when silo is filled, Made in 3 si zes—7, 8 and 9 feet, for 14 ft, 16 ft. and 

18 it. silos. Used by farmers for several years with great success, Write 
for further information and prices. 


yon CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS 


706GNorth 2ist Street LINCOLN, NEB. 


. long leaf yellow pine boiled . - ee" “gi 
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FIR LUMBER, KEP CEDAR SHINGLES ona ry. 
rect from mills to you. | Wishing to communicate with Italian | te you. Don list of whit you need and have you havesent prepare you. 
< rt for ovr ney s t art 2 mi ; us complete list of what you need anc have our estimate REDIT,. t Ja: 
Send you money saving prices | breeders may obtain the names and | FAR mail, W6 ship quick and pay the freight. Ralitoed fers pod “NWritefor ontalos. 


LANSDOWN, Box 909.N. Mverett, Wash: | .ddresses of the latter from the Bureau | ARMERS LUMBER CoO. TamcNelly Se. Chiilicotha, Me. 
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THE DAIRY 


bur readers are invited to contribute thei 
3 


dairy management wi 


r experience to this departmen 
lt be cheerfully answered 





t. Questions concerning 








Raising Dairy Heifers 
are two extremes in 
heifers. 


There 


raising 
Some people advise 
ling large amounts of grain in the 
rt to produce a large animal. This 
ustomary among the 
Many farmers, on the other 
d, feed and 
ire a stunted, late-maturing animal. 
Professor C. H. Eckles, in 
letin No. 158, goes into this prob- 

in some detail, reaching conclu- 


pure-bred 
eeders. 
searcely any grain, 


Missouri 


ns which should be of value both 
the pure-bred breeder and to the 
tical dairyman. We present the 


mary as follows: 

l. Heifers should be raised mostly 

roughage. 

“2. Grain feeding should continue 
some time after milk feeding is 


topped, since the common practice of 


continuing feeding of grain and of 


great an increase in the consump- 
mn of roughness; and the animal will 
t consume a sufficient amount for 
me time, even on good pasture. As 
result, growth will be slow for two 
three months, and may even be 


1ecked entirely for this interval. 


“3. From the time the animal is ten 
nths old it should be fed mostly on 
ighage of the proper kind until 
thin two or three months of calving 
e, when it is desirable to begin 


eding some grain. 


“4. This plan of feeding will result 


some cases in the heifers being 
ghtly under the normal size during 
growing period; and when this 
ndition is evident, it should be coun- 


racted to some extent by delaying 
e time of breeding these animals. 
“5. The amount of grain that 


can 
fed economically depends largely 
of the roughage. 
atable roughage, especially corn 
ge and legume hay, makes it pos- 
to obtain satisfactory results with 
minimum amount of grain. 
6. Animals fed a ration which re- 
ts in a heavy gain during the winter 
<e small gains the following sum- 
on pasture. Those which make 
mal gains during the winter make 
ut normal gains the following sum- 
on pasture, while those which 

e gains below normal during the 

er gain in excess of the normal 

ng the summer. If winter condi- 
however, are sufficiently ex- 
1e so the animals are low in vital- 

n the spring, the gains made dur- 

the summer are not sufficient to 
ce up for the small gains made 

ng the winter. 

The best results follow a winter 
mn of such a character that the 
al makes a growth near normal. 

means keeping the animal in 
erate flesh. 

The palatability and bulkiness 
ration are often the limiting fac- 
in the amount consumed, and, as 
sult, in the gains made. . For ex- 
le, a ration which meets the re- 
ements as laid down by the feed- 
standard may be formulated from 
thy hay and cottonseed meal; but 
rs will not make normal growth 

such a ration. 

Under conditions of feeding as 
iced on some farms, especially in 
orn belt, the protein in the ration 

factor which limits growth, altho 
ial growth may be obtained from 
ns furnishing considerablly less 
in than the feeding standards pre- 

A ration containing a legume 
vill seldom be deficient in pro- 


On a ration of first-class al- 
or other legume hay fed alone, 
heifers will make a gain of from 

to .90 of a pound daily, which is 
what below the normal. The lim- 
factor, when this ration is fed, is 
a sufficient amount is not con 
1 to supply the energy necessary 
aking normal growth. The econ- 
of such a ration depends upon the 
parative value of the legume hay 
other feeds. 

Silage and a legume hay, both 
will, make one of the most prac- 
rations and give considerably 











larger gains than alfalfa or other le 
guines fed alone. On this ration, heif- 
ers more than nine months old as a 
rule make normal growth during the 
Winter season. Calves younger than 
this need some grain in addition, or 
normal growth will not result. 

“12. When silage and legume hay 
are both fed at will, the animals will 
consume about two pounds of silage to 
one of hay. 

“13. The most satisfactory ration of 
all those tried was silage at will, le- 
gume hay limited to about six pounds 
daily, and two pounds of corn daily. 
On this ration heifers of all ages 
thrived and made gains somewhat 
above the normal. 

“14. Fair results may be obtained 
from silage alone for roughage, if le- 
gume hay is not available. In this case 
about two pounds of concentrates 
should be supplied daily, of which one- 
half should be a high protein feed such 
as linseed or cottonseed meal, the re- 
mainder corn, or other grains if the 


cost is less per pound than for corn. 
The animals will be more contented 
and will thrive somewhat better if 


they also have access to some dry feed 
such as oat straw, corn fodder or hay. 

“15. Legume hay, fed at will, with 
two or three pounds of corn or other 
grain daily, makes an entirely satisfac- 
tory ration for heifers of any age from 
six months to within a few weeks of 
freshening. 

“16. The results of these investiga- 
tions further substantiate the facts es- 
tablished by previous work at this sta- 
tion, that the effect of different rations 
is much more marked upon the growth 
as represented by weight than upon 
skeletal growth. 

“17 The data show that on rations 
composed mostly of roughage, Hol- 
steins are able to make better gains 
as compared to the normal than are 
Jerseys. 





Students to Judge Dairy 
Products 


Farmers have always been fairly 
good judges of live stock as a matter 
They have rarely, how- 
ever, been judges of live 
stock products according to market 
standards. This ignorance of market 


requirements has probably had much 


of business. 
competent 


to do with the failure of some cooper- 
with the inability 
prices for un- 


ative and 
of farmers to get 


graded commodities. 


concerns 


just 


In order to provide a means of de- 
veloping men with a knowledge of the 
market requirements and the different 
grades and qualities of dairy products, 
there is held annually, at the National 
Dairy Show, a students’ national con- 
test in judging dairy products. This 
contest is open to students of land- 
rrant agricultural colleges, and gives 
men who have already studied the sub- 
ject a chance to perfect their knowl- 


edge. 
The contestants are required to 
seore three samples each of butter, 


cheese and milk. Silver cups will be 
awarded the teams winning the high- 
est rating in judging butter, milk and 
cheese, respectively. The three indi- 
vidual students receiving the highest 
ratings in judging all products will be 
awarded a gold medal each, presented 
by the National Dairy Association. 

More valuable than the cups or 
medals, however, will be the opportuni- 
ty for the men to compare their judg 
ment with that of men from other 
sections of the country. After the con- 
test, also, the student has an opportu- 
nity to compare his scores on the vari- 
ous products with those of the official 
judges and to discuss with the official 
judges the criticisms of the various 
samples. 


The students’ dairy products con- 
test will be held October 7, 1919. It 
will be under the supervision of the 


dairy division of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Entries must 
be received in the office of the Na- 
tional Dairy Association, in Chicago, 
not later than Saturday, October 4th. 

















During hot 
days, simplicity in cream 


summer 
separator construction 
avoids waste and makes 
possible quick and easy 


handling of milk. 
The DE LAVAL 


Cream Separator is re- 
markably simple. Thou- 
sands of DE LAVALS 
are run and cleaned by 
children every day. 
This simplicity means 
long life and freedom 
from repairs, and is the 
outcome of over forty 
years of “unquestioned 
leadership in cream separator inventing, developing and perfecting. 


Every part has been developed to its highest degree of simplicity 
coupled with efficiency and the DE LAVAL has earned for itself 


the name of being “the world’s standard separator.” 


More DE LAVALS are in use than of all other makes combined 


See the local De Laval agent, or, if you don't know 
him, write to the nearest De Laval office as below 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway 29 East Madison Street 61 Beale Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


























Great Western 
Low Down 


No Adjustments 
No Transmissions 
No Worm Gears 
No Concealed Gears 


cow 


Rock IsLanD 


luu's, US” 


Over 125,000 of 
the mostsuccessful farmers 
of America can give you the reasons 
why you should put the Great Western on your 
spreading work. ‘The original endless apron—20 
years unequaled success—simplest drive made—no 
worm gears—no enclosed gears—original gearless regulator 
—you change feed or speed at will—acid-resisting oak beater— 
non-bunchable rake—shortest wheelbase—all wheels under load 
—everlasting steel frames. Good for a lifetime, 


Send for Farm Tool Book 


Get full description of every detail of Great Western Spreader with illustra- 
tions. Iso the famous C T X Gangs and Sulkies. The full line includes 
Discs, Plows, lanters, Seeders, Cultivators, Listers, Spreaders, Cream 

Separators, Litter Carriers, Gasoline Engines, Stalk Cutte 
a x é y » »talk utters, etc, 
Backed by 64 years manufacturing experience 
We also manufacture the famous Heider Tractors and Rock 
Island Tractor Plows and Harrows. Send for catalog. 


Rock Island Plow Company 
490 Second Ave., Rock Island, Ill, 
Established 1855 











When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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JBhores’ Torpedoes are a Santonin compound in ts ab- 
let form. 
your money back 


Send $3.65 for enough to treat 69 shoats, 100 for $6 65 
| Drenching Bit F 


SWINE SENSE he big, little hog raiser’s guide 
Free. Also SHOR! 3 Live Stock Dieest, the 
@agazine for live stock raisers and farmers, 





HIS BOX HOLDS THEE 
Secret of HOG PROFIT 


SHores’ Hoc Worm Torprpors are the great pre- 
ventive of Runty hogs, the profit loser in every barn- & 
yard. Give a Torpedo to e Let of your hogs and you 
will get results that pay big. 


Read What This Farmer Says: 
“Send me more Torpedoes, Have 115 hogs to treat. 
Shose I treated —— summer turned out fine. We igh - 

265 average when I sold them early this 8 ring.” 
Wa. Maurer, Re: sadiyn, lowa. <i 


Our Guarantee and FREE Offer 















Pc ne guaranteed toexpel worms o 
very ug gets or 2, nO OV rdose 
,eafe and sure. Every farmer treats his 


rite today anc get SHORES 





SHORES-MUELLER COMPANY 
20 Shores Sta. Cedar Rapids, lowa 

















Agents Wanted 






Write 
ToDay For oo 


FREE BA 


Introductory, ee 
Offer 
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THE REMSEN HOG FEEDER | | 
from FACTORY TO HOG LOT 








Send today for literature and direct prices 


THE REMSEN PLANING MILL 


Remsen, (ffice L. lowa 











ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We bandle al! 


HAY AND FEED 


te and less at lowest prices 
for our price lst 


301-303 Pearl St., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


kinis of 


Carload | Ask 











CORN’ 


binder 
market that is giving universal satisfaction 
Woodward. Sandy Creek, NX. Y. writes 
chased your Corn Harvester. 

tee of the machine if I could not get another one 

Marenoe F. 
better than I expected. 
Apple. Farmersville, Ohio 
corn binder and 2 rowed machines but your machine beats 
them all and tales less twine of any machine | have ever 
used.” 


a“ 

Roegnit: Otte, Colo 

father saying be received the corn Dinderand he ts c utting 

corn and cane now : 

lots of them next year 

picture of harvester at work and testimonials 
PROC 


R Self Gath eT 
HARVESTE cap for ext 
ting Corn Cane and Kaffir ¢ orn 
Cuts and throws in piles on 
harvester, Man and horse cuts 
d shocks equal toa Corn Bind 
Sold tn every state. Price only with fodder 
The only self gathering corn harvester on the 
Dexter L 
‘3S years ago | pur- 
Would not take 4 times the 


Huggins, Speermore, Okla ‘Works 5 times 
Saved 840 tn tabor thisfall.” Roy 
I have used a corn shocker 


Okla, “Your harvester 


we good satisfaction while using filling our Slo K.F 
Just received a letter from my 


John F. Haag, Mayfield 


Says it works fine and that il can sell 
Write for free catalog showing 


ESS MFG. mand Salina, Kansas 





Pure Rosen os 


Remember frye cross fertilizes, 
80 get pure seed) 


and 


Red Rock Wheat 


Developed at 


Michigan Kx perin 





t a 
Inspected and registered by the 


Michigan Crep Improvement Ass'n. 


Ask your dealer or county agent. 
Demand pure inspec 
Tf you can’t get It locally 


J. W. WICDLSON, Sec'y, East Lansing, Mich. 


“ted seed. 


write to 











ALFALFA : 





| 
GOOD. recleaned, not trrigated 
seed. Write for samples & pricess | 

JACOBSON, Formoso, Kan. | 





| _ Feeding Questions 


Hog Feeding Problem 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I wish to know the best ration to 
put bone and growth on my spring pigs 
and fall gilts. There is very little corn 
to be had in this section of the country, 
and what little is available is $2 to 
$2.25 per bushel. I am feeding pigs 
shorts and ground oats, and would like 
to know what feed to use as a substi- 
tute for corn. I can get hominy feed 
at $58 per ton, and Schumacher feed 
at $57 per ton. Would it pay to feed 
condensed buttermilk to these pigs? 
These are pure-bred hogs, and I wish 
to get a good growth of bone and 
muscle.” 

With prices as quoted, we 
our correspondent to depend 
on hominy feed as a substitute for 
corn. Some grades of hominy feed 
have proved to be fully equal to corn, 
pound for pound, but most hominy feed 
as it is now put on the market is only 
90 to $5 per cent as valuable as corn, 
pound for pound. We do not know of 
any experiments directly comparing 
hominy feed and Schumacher feed for 








advise 
largely 


hogs, but would roughly estimate that 
hominy feed is worth at least $3 per 
ton more than Schumacher feed. Schu- 


macher feed seems to stand about mid- 
way between hominy feed and oats in 
feeding value. It contains more crude 
fiber than hominy feed and less than 
oats. Fed in large amounts, Schumach- 
er feed, like oats, has a tendency to 
slow up the rate of gain and encourage 
in the long run a large frame. Con 
densed buttermilk is a splendid feed 
to produce rapid gains. The advisabil- 
ity of using it is largely a matter of 
price. With pure-bred hogs it may be 
well worth while, especially with pigs 
between 40 and 80 pounds in weight. 

While our correspondent does not 
mention tankage, we advise him to 
consider feeding his average pig one- 
third of a pound daily. He might try 
feeding his pigs a mixture of about 
three pounds of hominy feed, one 
pound of ground oats, one pound of 
shorts, one-third of a pound of tank- 
age, and one-half pound of condensed 
buttermilk. He might substitute Schu- 
macher feed for the ground oats if the 
price conditions justify. 





Rye for Hogs 
Illinois correspondent writes: 

“T have a bunch of hogs that I am 
expecting to feed for an early market. 
I can get corn at $1.90 per bushel and 
ground rye at $1.60. What is the value 
of rye in comparison with corn for 


hogs? I have thought of mixing one- 
fourth tankage with the rye.” 

Rye is only about 90-per cent as 
valuable as corn, and, moreover, when 
fed in large amounts it occasionally 
causes sickness. With prices as quot- 


ed, we would suggest that our corre- 
spondent use about two parts of corn 
and one part of rye. We would limit 


the tankage to one-half pound per hog 
daily. 


Middlings Ve ersus Shorts 


An Iowa correspondent writes 

“What is the difference between 
shorts and wheat middlings? Which 
contains the greater food valwe?” 

Shorts, brown shorts and standard 
wheat middlings are generally looked 
on as just about the same product. Be- 
fore the war, this product was sup- 
posed to contain abont 17 per cent pro- 
tein and only 6 per cent fiber. Nowa- 
days, however, it seems to run more 
often around 15 per cent protein and 
as high as 8 per cent fiber. Standard 
middlings or shorts to be be- 
coming more and more in the nature 
of finely ground bran. 

Flour middlings or white shorts is 
generally recognized as a superior feed 
to standard middlings or brown shorts. 
There seems to be but very little flour 
middlings on the market today, but 
what there is seems to bring a premi- 
um of from $3 to $8 a ton. Flour mid- 
dlings, since it contains decidedly less 
bran, is supposed to run two or three 
per cent lower in fiber than shorts, 
and two or three per cent higher in 
starch. As pig feed, flour middlings is 
decidedly superior to standard mid- 
dlings on account of the low fiber con- 
tent. 


seems 























COMPLETE 
100 “‘Big B’’ Capsules 
Set of BEST HOG TREAT- 

ING INSTRUMENTS— 


Bonnetts BigB 
Worm Capsules 


BONNETT’S BIG B. WORM CAPSULES were the first remedy of this kind offered to the 
farmer. They are the original worm capsules and contain a combination of drugs which not 
only kill and carry off the worms from the pigs, but they leave the entire digestive tract in per 
fect condition to make the most weight out of every pound of feed. 

Bi INNETT’S BIG B. CAPSULES contain no worthless filler nor coloring matter and are 
the ones now used and recommended by agricultural colleges, farm advisers and large hog- 
raisers every where. 

BEWARE OF SUBSTITUTES. The genuine BONNETT’S BIG B. are the cheapest because 
the surest. They have imitators but no equal. 


ONE 5c CAPSULE TO THE HOG DOES THE WORK 


Clem Goodman, of Elma, Iowa, writes: “I used some of your Bonnett’s Big B. Worm Cap- 
sules the latter part of last winter on my fall pigs that I had been Goctoring most all winter with 
other worm remedies. The other remedies got some worms but the hogs kept coughing and did 
not gain weight. A day after using Bonnett’s Big B. Worm Capsulesso many worms came that 
I could hardly believe my eyes. Two weeks later I gave them another dose of your capsules 
and never saw pigs @o so wellin my life. I enclose $5 for 100 more capsules.” 

W. H. Heimsoeth, of Aurelia, Iowa, writes: “I have used most all hog worm remedies that 
are advertised and find after a year’s trial that Bonnett’s Big B. are all you claim for them. I 
like them for three reasons. (1) They are a sure worm expeller. (2) Easy to administer 
(3) The dose is always under one’s control. Please send me 200 more capsules for which I 
enclose Si ), 

FULLY GUARANTEED. BONNETT’S BIG B. CAPSULES are sold with a guarantee to 
be superior to any other hog worm remedy on the market or money promptly refunded. 

INSTRUMENTS $1.50 per set. BONNETT’S BIG B. CAPSULES $5 per 100. All charges 
prepaid. Send your order Saas A 


J. L. BONNETT 


Manufacturing Chemist 
Bloomington, illinois 


























217 Main Street, 








2 Corn is King 


After the crop is raised and ready to be 
gathered and cribbed, only partof the job 
isdone. A good crib is a necessity, never 
more so than right now, when the price of 
corn is so high and the grading sostrict 

Raising the grade of corn may pay the 
interest several times over on a good cri 
and afford you besides a good place for 
your entire crop. 

The CORN BELT tile crib is dry 
manent, and affords excellent venti 
and adds much to the attractiveness 
any set of farm buildings. 

Tile are made of pure fire clay 
crib is perfectly reinforced every twelv 
inches. It is made circular with a venti- 
lating core eleven feet in diameter in the 
center for the dump conveyors. E 
other tile is a ventilator tile. Can be ma 
in any desired capacities for both corn and 
small grain. 

Cheaper than wood, and is repair a: 
paint proof. 

You, Mr. Prospective Crib Builder. owe 
it to yourself to investigate the merits 





_ 














the CORN BELT tile crib before | 
chasing. 

There is no surer, more perman: 
business than farming. Why not build 


permanent buildings? 

Tile silos, building tile for barns, gran- 
aries, garages and other farm buildings. 
Also ensilage cutters. 


CORN BELT SILO CO. 


Crib with 5,500 bushels corn meee. and 3, 500 























On 3 ow a ame iRineis. Dept. W, BRAZIL, IND. 

arn YOUR RHOGS TRE BETTER WaY Direct to Farmer | 

ALTA ADJUSTABLE FEED BOX ed oh 
CATALOG FREE 





KITSELMAN BROS. ofet.296 MUNCIE, INDIANA 
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try raisers are invited to contribute t! 


poultry will 





POULTRY 








The Fali Shows 


“Almost anything gets by for the 
fal yws,” a man said recently. This 
att ie explains why some of our fall 
she are not in themselves attrac- 
tive: also why one careful breeder may 
earry off all the ribbons. 


The primary object of the poultry 


sh t any season is to place before 
the bliec specimens of different vari- 
eties and breeds at their best. The 
points of departure from this are 
gending birds that are past their use- 
fulness, in the hopes of finding a buy- 
er, and showing immature birds. When 
the payment of an entry fee gives 
coop, feed for a week and inspection 
by usands, there is no cheaper ad- 
vertising 


When the visitor to the poultry 


building comes across unattractive 
coops. he is apt to lose interest in the 
poultry building. There should be pro- 
vis made outside of the exhibits for 
salt oops. When breeders wnite in 
putting on a good-looking show, : show 
tof l-groomed birds that stand a 
cha of winning, the poultry build- 
ing i draw more visitors. 

As to the practice of entering a coop 
of undersized birds just to keep be- 
for« public as an exhibitor. If the 
chickens are not large enough to stand 
a chance of winning at a fall show, it 
is better to drop out than to show 
the: Visitors reason that the man 
or woman who is in the poultry busi- 
ness is going to get out early birds. 
Poultry breeders know that there are 
off seasons, but it is better to drop out 
than to show to poor advantage. 

It is of more advertising value to 
our state to have visitors say: “A 
small show, but a good one,” than to 
hear, “A large show, but very few good 
birds.” 


Unless the spurs of old birds are cut 


or protected, hens will get hurt with 
the sharp points. If an injury of this 
kind takes place, pull the feathers 
around the wound first, and before 
handling it wash the hands thoroly in 
soap; use some disinfectant if at hand, 
and dry on a clean towel. With ab- 
sor cotton, thoroly cleanse the 
wound, paint the skin in the region 
about the wound, but not the wound, 
with a dilute tincture of iodine. Pow- 
der the wound with iodoform. Grease 
acl well with carbolized vaseline, 
and fasten over the wound with strips 
of adhesive tape. If the wound is not 


very severe, cleansing it and powder- 


ing with the iodoform, or greasing it 
with vaseline may be all that is re- 
quired 

Where pus has _ gathered, first 
panse, then open, then dress the 





as above. 





Sell at Home 
When marketing the surplus poultry 
itis well to make the bargain at home, 


Call up the poultry buyer, tell him 
exactiy what you have, get the market 
Price, and close the bargain at home. 
Time after time we have driven up to 


a butcher shop without having previ- 
ously arranged with the butcher to buy 
the birds. Perhaps we were going to 
town unexpectedly—a repair was need- 


ed for farm machinery, or some other 
errand caled us—and we took the 
chickens to save a trip. Always the 
butcher was more indifferent about 
buying than he would have been had 


he not seen the chickens in the crate 
and known that we would likely sacri- 
fice some on the price rather than take 
them back. 


Of course there is the other side of 
the tory. The butcher must know 
What he can depend on for his custom- 


ers. He knows about what his trade 
Will take care of. If he buys more 
chickens than he has need of, unless 

Ships out of town, he will have to 
hold and feed the surplus, and run the 
Tisk of loss, for chickens brought in 
from range and cooped in a close cel- 
lar are quite likely to develop dis- 
fase. In justice to him, we must admit 

t the butcher has a right to look in- 








different. He must consider his own 
interests, and he naturally expects us 
to consider ours. 

Once having made the sale, it is im- 
portant to take the chickens, altho un- 
expected developments make the de- 
livery inconvenient. To establish a 
reputation for doing exactly as one 
promises is one of the most valuable 
assets in business life. One promise 
hinges upon another. The farmer prom- 
ises the butcher to deliver chickens on 
Saturday; the butcher sells the house- 
keeper chickens for Saturday delivery; 


the housekeeper invites guests to a 
chicken dinner; the housekeeper’s 
guests let their maid have an after- 


noon off. If the farmer doesn’t bring 
the chickens, there is disappointment 
all along the line. 





Cockerels and Capons 


An f[llinois reader writes: 

“Will it pay me to caponize my 
cockerels?” 

We have never been convinced 


the profit from capons in places where 
there is a good market for spring fries. 
There are localities where high prices 
are paid for capons; there are other 
places where the profit is not equal 
to the trouble Some time ago, the 
Cornell experiment station fed some 
3uff Cochin cockerels with capons of 
the same breed, parentage, age and 
previous treatment. The ratio of pro- 
tein to total carbohydrates was nearly 
the same in each ration. The growth 
made by cockerels was more rapid 
than that of the capons, but much less 
regular. On September 26th, the cock- 
erels averaged nearly six-tenths of a 
pound lighter than the capons. They 
averaged on Febraury 13th nearly nine- 
tenths of a pound heavier. 

The cockerels consumed more food 
than the capons, so that at nine pounds 
in weight the cockerels had cost seven- 
tenths of a cent per pound of live 
weight more than the capons. At the 
average weight of six pounds, a few 
weeks after caponizing, the cockerels 
had cost less, having cost at this time 
6 cents per pound and the eapons hav- 


ing cost 6.7 cents per pound, live 
weight. The cockerels were caponized 
at the average weight of 4.3 pounds. 
Loss from fasting and operation was 





10.8 cents: gain during the months of 
caponizing was 1.8 per cent 


the market 


The difference between 
value and the cost for food and hatch- 
ing was, at two pounds, 20.7 cents, 


and at nine pounds it was, for the cock- 


erels 37.7 cents, and for the capons 
$4.4 cents. 

Before caponizing inform yourself 
about the market 


Feather Eating 
A subscriber writes: 
“My old rooster has a bare spot on 
his head, caused by fighting. As fast 
as it heals over and new feathers be- 





of | 








gin to come, the hens pick the feathers | 


and tear open the wound. It is not 
convenient for me to coop him sepa- 
rately or to shut up the hens. Is there 
anything I can put on it to stop the 
hens from picking?” 

sitter aloes in lard will probably 
give the hens a distate for this bad 
habit. In addition to treating the 
cock’s head, it would be well to give 
the hens work to do. 
most of the trouble with feather pick- 
ing and feather eating. Give the hens 
light, deep litter to scratch in, and 
feed cracked corn in the litter. 
give them animal food if they are not 
on range. Either lack of animal food 
or lack of variety may cause this trou- 
ble, altho hens pick it up for pure 
contrariness at times. At one of the 
agricultural colleges, laying hens fed 
exclusively upon corn and corn meal 
for two months not only picked the 
feathers but also the flesh from one 
another, and two hens were killed. A 
pen of capons picked the small feath- 
ers from each other. Wyandottes are 
said to be especially bad at feather 
picking because of their rather slow 
feathering. 

We would watch the offenders; prob- 
ably one old hen is the ring-leader. 
If so, we would Hooverize her. 


Idleness causes | 


Also | 








Go After Your Coal Bills 








With An Ax! 
:) 


You can chop off a big slice of your 


y coal expenses this coming winter—by 
acting quick! Other farmers are doing it! 


You can buy quality coal direct from our mines— 
in the heart of the famous Knox County coal field in 
Indiana. You can buy it at dow mine prices. 


Ten Thousand Farmers Save 7, to °< of 
Winter Coal Expenses by Our Direct Plan 


= And they get the best heat-producing coal in the Middle West. 
Every pound of this coal is absolutely guaranteed to produce 


4 


13,400 B.T.U.’s (heat units)—with only 9% ash and 9% moisture. 
Write NOW for prices, Act quick for the price goes up next month! 


TECUMSEH COA 


Fresh Mined—Direct From the Mines 














~ 








Mine To Consumer 








The Mark of Coal Quality 


Form a TECUMSEH Coal Club of Two 
or More Neighbors—Split a Carload 


If you cannot use a whole carload, just get 
two or more farmer neighbors to join you 
in a Tecumseh Coal Club and split the care 
load just as you desire. This plan will save 
you % to % of your coal costs. And, in addi- 
tion, you will be sure to get even- 
sized, fresh-mined coal. 


Write for new, low, direct from the mine 
prices and full details. 


Do so NOW. 


MARTIN-HOWE COAL COMPANY 
1904 McCormick Bidg. 


Chicago, Ulinoig 











for many year? to come? 
on the market. They are made 
other cover. 


mildew proof. 


insects. 


the seams. 


lets do, which are used on most covers. 






_ 


“Now-Let:it rain—”_] >” 


Cover them at night and keep the dew off—the minute the waterproof 
cover is taken off the bundles are bone dry and ready to thresh. 

No waiting, not one minute lost by the high-priced farm hands. 

Can you afford to ‘ose any grain at the present high price, when a few 
SLICKERINE covers bought now will give your grain absolute protection 


SLICKERINE DOUBLE WEAR covers are different from any covers 
of the very best grade of canvas and 
treated with Slickerine, which preserves the fabric and guarantees double the wear of any 


SLICKERINE covers are the only covers which are absolutely water proof—sun proof— 


They will not rot—they will not get stiff in cold weather. 


They will not crack, and will never be attacked by rats, mice, grasshoppers or other 
They are honestly made and are always up to specifications. 


The seams are double stitched and run the short way of the cover. 
The strain of the ropes is on the fabric, not across the seams, and they shed water with 


The eyelets are sewed right into the goods, They never tear out nor bend as brass eye- 


We make SLICKERINE covers of any size that can be used on the farm; wagon covers, 
hay-stack covers, hay-cock covers, machine covers, canvas for binders, canvas tops for corn- 
cribs and canvas to place under feedery to save the grain. 

Write today for our FREE BOOKLET and prices. 


Slickerine Covers PEORIA TENT & AWNING CO. 




















COPYRIGHT U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


BONE DRY 


When it Rains—Cover All Bundle Wagons With Slickerine Covers 





FREE 
BOOKLET 
Write Today 








SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


115 S. Washington St., Peoria, IL 











AUCTIONEERS 


POULTRY. 





H. D. EDDINGFIELB, AUCTIONEER 


and breeder of Shropshire sheep and Hereford cattle, 
Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 





DOGS. 


AIREDALES, COLLIES 


and Old English Shepherd dogs. Trained 
male dogs and brood matrons, pups all ages. Flemish 
Giant, New Zealand and Rufus Red Belgian rabbits. 
Send 6c for large instructive list of what you want. 
W.R. Watson, 650x196, Oakland, lowa 


AIREDALE PUPS 


to sell. 





Thoroughbred. 
Great Scott. Dandies. 


Sired by 
Priced 


W.8. WILES, Syracuse, Neb. 








WANTED TO BUY 


2 Doz. B. P. Yearling Hens 


Also 100 B. P. eggs for setting. 
EK. D. Corkens, R. 2, Kimmel Ind. 





ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 
The strain that always lays. Selected eggs, $6.00 
per 100, $1.50 per 15 


eG. NH. WEST, Ankeny, lowa 





V JHITE Wyandotte eggs 15 €2.00, 30 $3.50, 50.65.00. 
Poor hatches duplicated half price. Beatrice 
Stock Farm, Beatrice, Nebraska. 





| from 49 varieties of chickens. Aye Bros., 


Blair, Nebr. Box 2. 







































WALLACES’ FARMER 








ADDITION to clean, thorough field work, the John Deere Corn Binder has a par 


ticular advantage from the operating standpoint. 


Its power carrier and its quick turn 


tongue truck lighten the work for both operator and horses. 


JOHN&:DEERE CORN BINDER 


The power carrier does away entirely with the hard work—you don’t have to dump 
the bundle carrier and return it to position hundreds of times during the day. 


On the John Deere you press the foot trip lever and the power carrier does the rest—it 
delivers the bundles free of the path of the horses, and practically parallel with the stand- 


ing corn. The horses don’t have to tramp over and on the bundles, and because the 
carrier is always in receiving position, no bundles are scattered between the windrows. 


You will also appreciate the John Deere Corn Binder be- 
cause it is easy on the horses. The Quick-Turn Tongue 
Truck takes off all neck-weight, and makes it just as easy to 
turn at the ends as if the horses were hitched to a wagon. 








Rivete@ Steel 
Stub Tongue 
Flexible Axle 
Wheels Turn 
Faster than 

the Pole. See 


Dotted Lines. 4 








Besides, the truck takes off side draft and prevents sluing 
because the axle of the truck is flexibly mounted —the 
wheels hold to uneven ground constantly. 


You will understand why the John Deere works so success- 
fully in all kinds of cornfields when you see the wide throat 
with flexible throat springs that hold the corn into the con- 
veyor chains; the lower conveyor chain operating close to 
the butts, carrying the corn back in a vertical position all 
of the way; the three packers, one working above the needle 
and two below, that insure well-formed bundles; the four 
discharge arms that discharge the bundles onto the power 
carrier, getting the butts of the bundles out promptly. 


Know More About This Better Corn Binder 


See this machine at your John Deere dealer's, and also write to us 
for literature that fully illustrates and describes its construction, 
Write today—ask for free package B-1 34. 


JOHN DEERE 


GET QUALITY 
AND SERVICE 


























Moline, Illinois 





JOHN DEERE 
DEALERS GIVE BOTH 











August 1, 








A BOG SPAVIN OR 


YOU GAN'T GUT OUT A233:2%°% 


but you can clean them off promptly with 


A B: RADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 

and you work the horse same time. 
Does not blister or remove the 
hair. $2.50 per bottle, delivered. 
Will tell you more if you write. 
Book 4 R free. ABSORBINE, JR., 
the antiseptic liniment for mankind, 
reduces Varicose Veins, Ruptured 
Muscles or Ligaments, Enlarged Glands, Wens, 


Cyste Allays pain quickly. Price $1.25 a bottle 
@t druggists or delivered, Made in the U. S. A. by 


W.F. YOUNG, INC., 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


Bog Spavin 
a my Cure the lameness without scarring 
Gee >: the horse 


Fleming’s Spavin Liquid 
$2 CS a bottle wor tax paid ape. al re m 


@uy r ali eoft biem'\s 















tog Spa 









oughpin, Splint, ¢ : 
aay to use, only a litt @ required and money 
backifitfaile Write for FLEMING’S FREE 
. VEST-POCKET VETERINARY ADVISER. 

FLEMING BROS., Chemists 
211 Union Stockh Yards, Chicego, Uline 


Capp« k 





DO DITCHING THIS 


Prevent winter rains smothering the eofl. Put 
land ip siape for early spring work, Get your 
4g done now with 
Farm Ditcher 
Terracer 
nd 











ditching and terracit 


S ]aartige” Tarracse 


Works in any soil. Makes *V "shaped ditch 
or cleans dicches down 4 ft, deep. All steel 
Reversidla Acjustable, Write for Free Book, 


OWENSBORO O'TCHER & GRADER CO. tna, 
Bex 358 Oweesters, Ky. 


10 Days Free Trial 








UsTuUS Canvas Protection 


USTUS covers protect your farm implements from rain, dust, dew and 
moisture. Waterproof, water-repellent and weather-resisting grades, 
each trademarked and guaranteed satisfactory or money refunded. 
Write for free illustrated booklet and special introductory offer ona USTUS guaran- 
teed general purpose cover, size 10’ x 12’, made of U.S. Army O. D. Waterproof 
duck—specially priced for a limited time only. 
Dealers! An Ex- Anunusuallyliberaland attractive pro: 


: sitionawaits 
youin selling USTUS covers on the exclusive agency 
clusiveAgency! plan. Write us for dealer offer, prices and litera- 
ture. If your territory is still untaken, and if you are the USTUS 


type of dealer, the exclusive agency is yours, 


Dafoe-Eustice Company 
1175 W. Jeff. Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





“‘Canvas is Cheaper Than Machinery’’ 


Platform 

Portable 

Scales 
Various 


Have Correct Weights 
The sure way to know is to have an American Pitless 
Scale. No guessing — no taking another’s word, Complies 
Ss with all state laws. Durably built. 
Low Prices ong wearing. Bearings carefully 
velll protected. Easilymoved. Write today 
for Catalog and 30 Days’ Trial Offer. 


ange AMERICAN SCALE CO. 
Dept. 29 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Boys Corner | 


This department is for beginners. We talk herg 
about the simple things of farming; about the soy 
and how it was made; bow plants growinit; abou 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc. 


how they eat their feed and grow. We want tos ady 
all these things and many more, and any time any. 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understang 


or wants to tell us something which he has 1 ed 
we hope he will write us. 








Future Prices 


I am referring now especially to the 
future prices on grains and provisions 
which you will find quoted on the 
market page of any of the daily p rs. 
For instance, I note in todays’ pa 
per, as I write, that even tho 
it is still in the middle of the sum. 


mer and the crop is not yet made, you 
may find corn for next December de. 
livery at Chicago quoted at $1.60 per 


bushel. In like manner you may find 
December oats quoted at 72 cents a 
bushel. What does this mean? 

Some people will tell you that these 
prices are merely devices of gamblers 
on the Chicago board of trade. They 


will tell you that these prices have 
nothing to do with actual conditions; 
that the speculators are merely buy- 


ing and selling “paper” grain; that 
most of them never touch the actual 
product, altho in a single season they 
may buy and sell contracts for millions 
of bushels of grain. Other people will 


tell you of farmers who have lost thou 
sands of dollars on the board of trade, 
and will warn you to leave it alone as 
you would strong drink. These people 
are dead right. You will certainly lose 
money if you deal for any length of 
time on the board of trade. 


I disagree, however, with the people 
who say that the future prices have 
no relation to actual conditions. Some 
times they may get out of line, but 
ordinarily they give a splendid indica- 
tion of what to expect, and I would 
advise all farm boys to get in the habit 


of watching the future prices as quoted 


so that they may have a general idea 
of the way prices are drifting. What 
does it mean July Ist, for instance, 
that December corn is quoted at $1.60! 
It means that in the judgment of those 


people who are in the best position to 
know, new corn next December on 


14 


Iowa farms will be sell at around $1.4 


to $1.45 per bushel, and on Illinois 
farms at around $1.45 to $1.50 per 
bushel. The Iowa farmer who has 150 
acres of corn and is reasonably certain 
of a crop of at least 5,000 busheis can, 
if he wishes, sell 5,000 bushels ot De 


cember corn on the Chicago board of 
trade in July, and then when t! Cc 
tual corn is harvested in December, 
he can deliver it there. If corn 
down, he is sure of the price at 
he sold in July. If it goes up, he 
the difference. 

One of the largest farmers in a 
made it a practice for many years to 
sell his crop on the Chicago boar of 
trade in July, in order that he ght 


make absolutely certain of the ice. 
There are not many Iowa fa rs, 
however, who have 5,000 bushels h 
they can sell off the place in D: - 
ber, and for them it may be a r 
dangerous thing to sell December corn 
on the Chicago board of trade. > 
over, there are certain technicalities 
as to grade, etc., which make it har 
for the average farmer to “hook up” 
the future trading system in Chicago 


with the buying and selling of the ac 
tual grain in the country. 

There are four prominent deliveries 
in corn and oats, namely, July, Sept 
ber, December and May. In the case 
of corn, the July and September fw 


tures are generally higher than the 
December and May. Only in ye of 
extraordinary drouth and hot wi in 
July and August will December com 
sell as high as September cor! In 


the ordinary year before the war. tlé 
September corn was 5 or 10 cents 4 
bushel higher than the Decembe 


But following years of very short ps 
there might be a difference of as muca 
as 12 or 14 cents For instan m 
July of 1902, after the very short corm 
crop of 1901, December corn as 


around 48 cents a bushel, where 


September corn was around 62 

This year the December corn is al ind 
2°? to 28 cents a bushel under the 5ePr 
tember corn, which would be right 2 
view of the short crop we had last 
year. If it appears by the middle of 


August that we are going to hav: = 
unusually good crop this year, th dif: 
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fere! may widen out to 25 to 35 


but if it appears that we are 
to have a poor crop, the differ- 
y narrow to 13 cents. 








olf re is a prospect of corn selling 
- § per bushel in Chicago next 
D: or for $1.30 on Iowa farms, 
we ve a special inducement to 
wi hardest on the corn crop. 
e, rice means _ the possibility of 
: ages of 75 cents to $1 for 
, we spend on our corn. Such 
al ‘manently means that farm 
jan at present high prices, is a 
a investment. In fact, it only | 
tal rn to around 90 cents a bush- 
el farm in December to square 


wit sent land prices. If corn is 


goi g sell in December one year 
Ww ther, on the Chicago board of 
tr r over $1 a bushel, present 
land ies are not at all too high. 

I v d suggest that you notice the 
fut rices on what is known as rib 
% \bout 35 per cent of the hog is 
cu to this product, and it is 
pro! the most reliable reflector of 
hog ies of any of the provision 
fu In a rough way it takes 
about 0 pounds of hog to equal in 
valu ) pounds of rib sides, rather 
less than this in summer and some- 
what yre in winter. If you find on 
looking into the paper in July that 
September ribs are quoted at $28 
per cwt., it means that in the 
judgment of the packers and specu- 
jators who deal in ribs that in all prob- 
ability hogs during August and Sep- 
tember will be selling at around $20 
per cwt. or a little better. 

If you will look on the market page 
of Wallaces’ Farmer every week, un- 
der the head of “Futures,” you will 
find e comments on what the dif- 
ferent futures mean. 

The n who make future prices on 


the Chicago board of trade are in a 
sense gamblers, but they are more 
than that. In a way, they are insur- 
an en, for they take the risk of 





futur rice changes which regular 
busi! men do not care to take. 
Mor . they keep as fully posted as 
possil about the supply and demand 


] 

changes of the leading food products. 

During the crop growing season, they 

get telegraphic reports every day as 

to how the crops are coming along. If 

the ps are good, they depress prices 
whereas if crops are poor, they send 


I s up. They keep in touch with 
war and peace conditions all over the 
world nd they watch the business 
conditions in our big cities. It is be- 
cause of speculators being in such con- 


tant touch with things that are going 

ill over the world that it is worth 
to notice from time to time the 
uture prices on different products as 
quoted on the market page of our daily 
papers. Now and then speculators try 
to manipulate prices and lead people 
astray For instance, last February 
they beat down to $1.10 per bushel 
the July corn which actually sold for 
$1 That was largely manipulation. 
Fortunately that kind of thing doesn’t 
h so very often, and ordinarily 
e prices quoted reflect the ac- 














t al ¢ litions with fair accuracy. 
W World Crops in 1918 
Acc ng to the International In- 
Stitute of Pentre Alona the wi pone 
Crops 1918 were, on the whole, qui 


wheat crop was about 7 per 
five-year average, the 
bout 18 per cent above, and 
crop about 15 per cent 

rn, however, was about 
low and cotton about 14 per 
y Of course, the crops of 
lurope are an unknown quan- 
f ler only the allied 
and neutral rid, the food situation 
juite good, especially in 
tremendous American 

p in prospect. 








we consi 








Receipts of Live § Stock at Central 





Markets 

hy ‘eau of Markets reports that 
eur first five months of 1919 
t eceived at the sixty-three 
big ock markets of the country 
4 nt more hogs, 13.1 per cent 
t » and 1.8 per cent less cattle 

the corresponding period of 
: the month of May alone there 


iveg’ 14.6 per cent more hogs 
v of 1918, 19.8 per cent more 
2 per cent less cattle. What- 
*r may be the situation in Europe, 

t»> be an abundance of live 
he United States. 
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MOLINE 


m of Power Farming 






More Money 


With Less Hard Work 


Thousands of Moline Power Farmers in all parts of the country are making more money with less hard 
work. They are getting more profit and enjoyment from farming, and you can do the same by using the 


Moline System of Power Farming. 


With the Moline-Universal Tractor and Moline Tractor Implements, you can do all farm work, including 


cultivating, faster, better and cheaper than you ever did before. 


You can eliminate practically all your 


horses for field work. And one man operates both tractor and implement from the seat of the implement. 
Read what the Moline-Universal Tractor has done for the following Moline Power Farmers: 


“Put the farm on a paying basis.” 

L. Bonnett, Farson, Iowa. 
“It has made farming easier and a pleasure.” 
Fahy Nisuonger, Sidney, Ohio. 

“Real satisfaction and enjoy ment in farming.” 
Logan L. Howard, Erick, Okla. 
“It has made it possible for one man to do 
the work of two and sometimes three men. I 
















“It has placed me above my neighbors, who 
do not use the Moline-Universal Tractor, for 
efficient and economical farming.” 

J. C. Felts, Winfield, Kans. 

“Makes farm work much easier. Gives 
longer time for rest between jobs, and does not 
take long to do a big amount of work.” 


J. W. Henry, LeRoy, Kans. 


“Solved the farm labor problem. Makes 
The Moline Line can plow twice as much as I can with five horses Pai tiene te a ama 
of implements and gang-plow.” Frank S. Wales, Polo, Ill. Oh Ut Wasese & Been ys. Ind 
= “Makes farm life more pleasant.” Reaphen: lt apace ie 
(steel and chilled) S. P. Smith, Lovington, Ill. “The Moline-Universal Tractor is a wonder.” 
arrows illi 
Planters “Makes farm work more enjoyable. Does L. J. Wold, Vermillion, S. D. 
Gulivetere away with high feed prices and shortage of “It has doneeverything I have undertaken with 
Lime Sowers labor.” Zimmermen Bros., Earlville, Ill. satisfactory results.” Wm.O. Mistele,Kendall,Wis. 
Mowers e ° 
Step Hanes The Moline System of Power Farming will make your farming more profitable and 
— } ep tee enjoyable. See your Moline Dealer or write us and you will receive full information. 
Grain Binders 
‘Picen Sale Lz I IN] EB} 
Pitiess Scales 
Spreaders sé e 
Wagons 


















Moline-Universal Tractors 
Stephens Salient Six 
Automobiles 







MOLINE,ILL. 


“MOLINE SERVICE SATISFIES" 
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For light and heavy belt work, the Flour 


of power. It has ample power in reserve. 








It handles over-loading without effort. One Standard 
Our complete catalog will be valuable to you. Design-- 
Write for it. : 
4 Sizes 
KINNARD & SONS MFG. CO. > 
858 44th Avenue North Minneapolis, Minn. Waa & ey | 


30-50 
40-70 






























Steady asa Flour.City 
Steam Engine W @aeeetsits 
City Tractor delivers a smooth, even flow Tractor 





‘20.34. 


I. $149.00 


y BUYS THIS 1,000 BUSHEL 
Ieee 


=< GRAIN BIN 


Made in cypress Easy to 
Gran BIN 4 “ - | ; 
— 8 p and take down. 


Write for catalog. 


—— ;__ VERNIER MFG. CO. 
—s = Dept. A. Cedar Rapids, lowa 


LUMBER 


MILLWORK and general building material at 


/ OR MORE SAVING 


to you. > teven consider buying until you havesent 
us complete li eo “ thee anaes 1d have our estimate 












by return mai! Pp quick and pay the freight. 
FARMERS LUMBER CO. 
2442 BOYD STREET OMAHA, NEBR. 





Make Him Worth 


Trim tha Mt aut e with _these yf 
4 shears, ade e big mu ore 
raisers f. AD re fe andie. Fits har 
perfectly. Solid s it 
Won't chew nor - ong. 
If your deale ot hasn't them, send us @2 0 
for pair postpaid. Money-back guarantee. 













Corn, Oats, ia Biue Grass 


Audrain County, Missouri, prairie farms. I own and am offering é. sale i140 acres, 160 acres, 195 acres, — 
acres, 340 acres. 631 acres. Also 240 acres {n Mower County, Minnesota. Come, and I think I can show you Whe iti i 2 } 

2 y.} a. and I think I i nn writir dvertisers please men- 
as good growing crops as you have on your high priced land in Jiitmels and lowa and I will only ask #@85.(0 n riting ad I “ 
tO $135.00 per acre. | wanttoretire. F. iL. CROSBY, Mexico, Mo. 





Ww. Cc. HEIMERDINGER, 
Box 45, 


(> Loutsviite, Ky, 
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PATHFINDER DUROGS 


AT THE 
Hanks and Bishop Farm 


NEW LONDON, IOWA 





























PATHFINDER 


WEDNESDAY, AUG. 6G 


THE OFFERING— 
80 Sows bred to Pathfinder, 


3 Pathfinder Gilts bred to a 
grandson of Pathfinder. 








10 Spring Pigs by Pathfinder. 
t Boars. 








SPECIAL ATTRACTION— 


Pathfinder Climax, first prize senior boar at 
Memphis will be sold. He is a wonderful boar 
and a splendid sire of the true Pathfinder type. 
His dam was High Lady. 
We need say little more about our offering than to 


PATHFINDER record. The 
PATHFINDER'S get passed 


remind you of the 


winnings in 1918 by 
our fondest hopes. 
Our winter sale reaching the high average of 3744 
per head PATH- 
FINDER breeding by the leading Duroc breeders. 


showed the estimate placed on 


This offering will equal or surpass any of our 


previous offerings. 

This is your best opportunity to get the blood of 
PATHFINDER in your herd, either thru the sows 
bred to him or in the gilts and spring pigs sired 
by him. 


DON’T MISS THIS SALE 





ELMER J. LAMB, Wallaces’ Farmer representative. 
KRASCHEL and PUTMAN, 
Write for the Catalog today. 


Auctioneers. 








HANKS & BISHOP, NEW LONDON, IOWA 
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Two Day Hampshire Sale 


110 Choice Cholera Immune 
Bred Sows and Boars 


From Famous Lookout-Wickware Herd of Grand Champions 


Friday, August (5 | Saturday, Aug. 16 


On Wickfield Farm On Wickfield Farm 


Stockport, lowa Cantril, lowa 
J. C. SILVER, Prop. F. F. SILVER, Prop. 











Free auto service between sales. Seven o’clock dinner 
and entertainment at Hotel Manning, Keosauqua, Iowa, 
evening ot August 15th. 
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New §20,000 sale pavilion on Cantril Farm, where second day sale will be held. 

By far the best offering of Hampshires we have ever 
oftered the public. They are the real foundation and herd 
building kind. 





basis ¢ 


during th 





for about § 
futures th. 
December 
211 per cer 








































MO er OR “s Sy . « * 





* 








Some mature gilts in sale to farrow first litter at age of 14 to 18 months, 
Real herd building kind. 









GRE NS ewe SP 


Tried sows in sale, 











Offering bred to our great Lookout, Wickware and De 
Sota boars. Make arrangements to attend both sales. 

Several sows bred to great grand champion boar, Look- 
out Lad 20871, and his sons. Without question one of 
breed’s greatest sires. Our show herd this year will be 
composed entirely of his get, or their offspring. 

W rite foreatalog and special editionof Hampshire Squea!. 

Deem, Eddingfield and Bailey, Auctioneers. 

Sutherland, Wallaces’ Farmer representative. 

Address all correspondence to Cantril Office. 


WICGKFIELD FARMS — 
F. F. SILVER, Prop., Box 77, Gantril, lowa 
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MARKETS 


sages Price Outlook 











he ten-year average, 


; advanced 2 points, 











AND WOOL—Fat 








Wheat held steady 


FARM PRODUCTS—P utter 





pROVISIONS—Lard 
tibs advanced 2 points, 








he packers can afford to sell 











» futures hogs should 








The Week’s aie 
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WALLACES’ 











é\s 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— 
EMBE WOOK: cccscveeese 22.98 
Week before .....ccee0/2 70 21.85 





Medium (200-250 lbs.)— 








oe see 3/22 ) 
Week before STII aes 2a 0 
Light (150-200 Ibs. )}— | 
Sea 22.83 
Week before .. 21.50 





Light lights (130-150 Tbs.) | 
Last week .. | 
Week before .........). 
packing 














Smooth heavy 

sows (259 Ibs. up)— 

Last Week ...ccceccecs|oe-07/21.98) 29.25 
Week before ....... 21.16}20.72)21.15 
Rough packing sows (200 | } 

Ibs. up)— | 
SAE MOOR 5 ccc nsc acess 20.82)21.8 
Week before ..ccceee 20.12/20.75 

Pigs (130 lbs. down)— ] 
ON rere 75 
Week before ...... . 20.12 

Stock pigs— } } 

Last week ..cccccceces{19.50}.....120.00 
Week before .........{19.00}..... 19.12 





SHEEP. 


Lambs (84 Ibs. dow n), 








Ye arling wethers, me lium | 
to prim: ~ | 





Week 
Breeding 
mouths to yearlings— 


ewes, full 


eccceccese|11.00/11.62'14.00 
0.62'10.87/13.00 


Last week .. 
Week before . 
Feeder lambs, medium to 
choice— | 
Last week seravesees eel 
Week before 1. 













NOTE—Unless otherwise stated, 
classes of live stock are quoted at LV- 


ge of prices from common to choice. 


_ GRAIN. 





























| 2 > 
| } > 
| + ie 
—_— | = ee 
Corn, No. 2Y— | | 
Last week ... 1.9654 2.16 
Week before . 1.9842/2.13%% 
Corn, No. 3Y— | | 
Last week ..../1.! 
Week before 
Corn, No. 4Y¥— | | 
Last week ..../1.97 [1.90 | 
Week before ../1.92 | | 
Oats— | | 
Last week ..../ .81 7714] .81 9114 
Veek before ..} .8115/ .77 |......| .90 
Barley— | 
Last week ....!1 Masesclixee los 
Week before 1.22 eooee{1.20 {1.31 
Rve— 
| ist week ..../1.60%4]......11.57 1.711% 
be fore on Beth 96 lee c:0:0:0 58.0" 1.74 
No, 2— 
Last w aa 2.19 = |2.5644 
Week before 2.1614 /2.38619 
G 
Mi ' 
sal 
ek f “a +000} 26.00} 
Timothy, ag 1— 
LMG TOON. ov pawecawcenes 
Week bef a ae beaes 
Alfalfa, Choice— 
Last week ...... . 26.75] 
reek before ....... 9.00} 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 
fk eee eee 23.5 


Week before ...... 
Alfalfa, Standard— 
Last week 
Week before 
Alfalfa, No. 2— 
Last week .... } 
Weer DOTOTS 2c cccccces 16.50 19.00} 
Oat straw— 
| re 9.50!10.50/10.50 
Week before .........c.- 9.50! 9.00} 8.25 


before 














ee CHICAGO PRODUCE 
RICES 


. 
91% A 
veek 5214c, 


Butter, cre amery extras, last 1 








week before 52c; cheddar wees ‘se, last 
week 3114c, week before 3le: eggs, fresh 





rsts, last week week before 415,¢ 
fowls, last week week before . 
prime white ducks eek 30c, week 





before 25c; geese, last week 16c, week be- 


fore 151¢c. 


MISCELLANEOUS WHOLESALE SEED 
PRICES, 


Chicago—Timothy, last week $12.75, 
week before $12; prime clover, last week 
$47.90, week before $46.50; white millet, 
last week $2.87, week before $2.87; golden 


millet, last week $4.25, week before $4.25; 
hog millet, last week $3.12, week before 
3.12. 


"Kansas City—Timothy, last week $9.75, 
week before $10.50; alfalfa, last week $13, 
week before $18. 
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= = = = 
} ois | % 
| = o 2 ee 
=| 3] 8|8 ls 
|e] #]) 81g /8 
si aisizais 
ls _8 18/6 14. 
| | 
st week ../42.00} 38.00!39.25 43.00) 
Wee k before. |39.75|) 37.00|36.75/41.00 
Shorts— | 
Last week ../|52 6) 49.50/49.50/55.00) 
Week before. 50. 50| 48.00) 47.50/50.00) 
Hominy feed— | | 
ast week ../75.50|...0.+)..---/65.00 
Week before.}75.50)....2c4..... oa.ee) 
Oil meal (0. p. ) a 
szast week ../79.00]....../76.00 } 
Week before.|77.50}. «+ /75.00 } 
Cottonseed (36 | 
per cent)— | 
Last week ../8! | 
Week before. »| 
Tankage— | { { 
Last week ..).. 190.0 | 
Week before.|. 100.00 
Gluten— | 
Last week ../].... . 65.00 
Week petore 65.00 
*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 


all other points, car lots 


The Chicago Markets 


1919.—It 


Cc} ro, July 28 


to hold prices for 


is impossible 
down for any 





corn 


length of time, for bad crop reports spring 
ip almost constantly, and sales of late 





have been around highest figures for 








cash lots ever re¢ wiled. No. 2 selling at 
$2 ar No. 2 white at $2.09 a bushel. 
Cc now a weather market, and it is 
not a safe one to go “short” on. Rains 


many parts of. the 
downpours in any 
pretty certain to 


are much needed in 
corn belt, and heavy 
extended region are 


cause price declines. Oats are attracting 
increased attention from traders, espe- 
cially speculators, and good advances have 


deliveries on dis- 
various’ districts 
grown, cash 


ace in Recaro 
crops in 
largely 


taken pk 
appointing 
where this grain is 
lots of No. 2 white selling around 82 
September oats are selling around 
with 68% cents a 
while September corn sells for 
r with $1.563% at this date 
last year. wheat is strong, on the 
basis of xr No. 1 red. The Grain 
Corporation has intimated to the elevator 
interests of Chicazo that it will need a 
large part of the @levator room for storing 
wheat, and that it will not be wise to fill 
up too largely with oats. Old spring wheat 


cents, 
80 cents, 
year ago, 
$1.95, comparir 


comparing 








flours have just been advanced 50 cents 
for the best known brands to the retail 
erent the new price 1g $13.40, with 

ar d at $1 to $12.50 Rye 





er in price, and corn meal is 
at $4.80 per 100 pounds. 


flour 


having a 











Bran is at $41 for spring, with 
standard n ngs at $51.50, white at 
58.50, and Red Dog at $62.50 a ton. Wheat 
= marketed in increasing volume, 

r a stea increase in the United 

sible supply, which now amounts 





comparing with 3,- 
The corn vis- 
.849,000 bushels, com- 
)0 bushels a year ago, 


74.000 bi 
ible supply 
paring with 

} 














while visible supply foots up 
17,968, ( Is, comparing with 10,- 
178,000 ist year. Rye and barley 
are in far la supply than last year, 
und cash sales made of rye at $1.62 
ind of barley at $1.25 to $1.34. During a 
recent week, barley exports from the At- 
lantic coast aggregated 2,186,000 bushels, 





145,000 bushels. 

n recent days have 
irly as large as hog sup- 
xtremely large proportion 
uly western range 
first three days of last 
ived 52,600 head of 
»,500 western rangers, 
re forced to market, 








tana, owing to the 
the range, result- 
ith. Nearby stock- 








of these 





at many 





lich are too thin for slaughter. 

es e been moving in two 
Ways at the same time, as is not usual 
at this time of t year, with the small 
proportion of choice corn-fed lots selling 
at almost constantly advancing prices 
while grass-fed cattle are constantly de- 
clining in values, this being especially 


true of range cattle. Prime corn-fed 


sell at 318 to $18.40, the top 








steers are 





being rher than during the pre- 
ceding week, the bulk of the native 
steers sell at good 





to $17.75, with 

lable at 5 nd upward and 
medium grade lots at $15.50 and over. 
Sales take place all the down to 
$8.50 to $9.50 for little with 
sales of ordinary to fancy yearling steers 
at $13.75 to $17.90. All er native 
beef steers except the choicer class suf- 
fered declines last week of 50 cents to $1, 
yearlings being the only exceptions. 
Butcher stock had a good demand at $7.60 
to $15.50 for cows and heifers, and infe- 
rior heifers going as low as $6.25, while 
a few fancy heifers went at $16 to $16.50. 
Late sales were made of canner cows and 
cutters at $5.75 to $7.50, while bulls sold 
at $7 to $12.50. Calves were in good de- 
mand at $7.50 to $19, with late sales of 
light vealers at $16.50 to $18.50. The 





steers Sa 


way 
canning steers, 








es of 

















stocker and feeder trade was fairly ani- 
mated at much lower average prices, but 
the range of sales was unus\ ually wide, as 
some prime from 1.100 


feeders We I l 
to 1,200 pounds brought $13 to $14, 





while 
sales were made down to $6 to $7 for in- 
ferior light stockers Western range 
steers sold at $7 to $14.50, including many 
stockers and feeders. Little stock steers 
weighing from 550 to 700 pounds, with 
good quality, but little bring $9.50 
to $10. Milkers and springers have ad- 
vanced $5 to $10, and sell at $85 to $172.50 
per head. A sale is reported of a load of 
Holsteins averaging 1,550 pounds, at 
$172.50 per head, their 


destination being 
Pennsylvania. They were from six to 


al 
fiesh, 











seven years old. The week's receipts of 
western range cattle reached close to 








15,000 head, an unheard of supply for so 


early in the season, 















Hogs have soared much 2} than 
ever with a week, th vious high 
record of $23 having been roken by a 
fresh boom which landed prime lots at 
$23.50. Meager supplies explain t event 
the receipts fallin to unexpectedly 
small proportions, being far less than a 
week earlier or a year ago. The smallest 
Wednesday receipts since last September 
caused a runaway m: irke t, prices advanc- 
ing on that day from to 75 cents ona 








and shipping demand rht 
future are looked for, and 


prices. Provisions are 


large local 
receipts for the 
extremely high 
having an enormous consumption at h 
and abroad, and they are far high 

a year ago. The spread in hog prices is 
extremely wide, with killers favoring the 
prime lighter weights. Pork 





sold around 
$9 a barrel higher than a year ago, and 
other kinds of hog products showed simi- 
lar advances. The hog receipts comprise 
many lots of heavy sows, which 
sell around bottom prices, while killers 
want prime bar: A late reaction lef 
hog prices at $21 to $23.25, pigs selling at 
$18 to $21.75 

Receipts in the Chicago sheep house for 
the past week reached greatly increased 
proportions, with the ranges of Idaho, 


grassy 


“ows 


Washington and California furnishing a 
large share, Early week sales were at 
better prices for choice flocks, but later 
sales showed marked declines. Range 
sheep and yearlings were in fairly good 
supply, the offerings including a good 
proportion of feeders and some good 


breeding ewes. Feeding lambs were much 
wanted, and a large number changed own- 
ership. They sold at $12.50 to $14.75, while 
lambs went to killers at $11 to $17.40 after 
early week sales up to $18 for prime rang- 
brought $10 to $13.25; 
$4 to $9.50, and 
stags, $5.50 to $6.50. Feeding 


ers. Yearlings 
wethers, $8 to $11; 
bucks and 


ewes, 


sheep sold at $6 to $9, and breeding ewes 
sold at $7 to $12, with yearling breeding 


to $15 


unusually 


ewes taken at 


Ilorses were small supply 





last week, but were enough to meet 
the poor requi its of buyers of all 
classes, and pr s showed no improve- 
ment. On the,contrary, there was a big 


drop in prices for heavy draft horses, such 





as have been selling for export, this being 
brought about by the added duty of $40 
per head placed by foreign buyers, and 
the inability to 7 boat space for 
shipm Draf been selling at 
$180 and upward few selling any- 
where near $300, lighter horses of 
an inferior description sold slowly at $100 
and over. W 


Range Cattle from the Northwest—The 
first real movement of range cattle from 














Wyoming, Montana, Idaho and Oregon 
reach tl Omaha market a couple of 
weeks sine T! ear movement to mar- 
ket of cattle from tl northwest section 
is attributed to drouth conditions which 
have become more acut as the season 
advances TI b run, which totaled 
over head, mentioned above, met 
with r slow sale, and it was only 
by mal sharp discounts on the me- 


sales were 
sections 


common kinds that 
Arrivals from certain 
Montana and Idaho, 
conditions were the 


and 
effected. 
of Wyoming, 
it is reported drouth 


dium 


where 


worst, lack flesh and were bought mostly 
by feeder buyers, while the cattle from 
Oregon were in good flesh and vere 


purchased by the packers. Increased 
movement is noted from the Sheridan di- 
vision of the Burlington Route, where 
three trainloads are loaded at Benton, 
Mont., and one at Gillette, Wyo. 





New Record in Calf Receipts—A new 
high mark in daily calf receipts at Kan- 
sas City was established July 14th, when 
7,374 head arrived. This exceeds the for- 
mer record established October 7, 19138, 
by 1,681 head. Receipts were largely 
from Oklahoma and Kansas, the former 
supplying 55 latter 26 per 


55 per cent, the 
cent of the total while ship- 











receipts, 


ments from Missouri amounted to 10 per 
cent; Texas, 7 per cent, with the remain- 
ing 2 per cent from Colorado and Ne- 
braska. The quality of the offerings was 
not below the standard at the beginning 
of the seasonal range calf movement. 
Some good grade Herefords were on sale, 


but did not predominate, the larger per- 
centage being of the common grade. The 
average quality, however, at this season 
of the year, is far below that of receipts 
during September and October, 
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Fall boar by Aviator 


sells 


ie Na 





_ A ripper and entered 
ional 





. aati 


An Aviator fall boar that will attain immense size, 
and he sells August 15. 





Mate togilt above sells open. Plenty legs, length 
and size here. 





y, 








FRIDAY, AUG. 


SALE 
AT 



















































Here are the five monster Aviator boars from one 
litter I am selling. Their dam is by Pathfinder, sec- 
ond dam by King’s Col., and she the highest priced 


sow in the U.8.in 1917. I sell two gilts in this sale 
from the litter, andam fitting four for the National. 
You who are looking for the best in the land will be 
pleased with these boars. Remember, 6 Aviator 
Juniors, stand 38 to 40 inches tall. 


THE GREAT 


AVIATOR 


Duroc Bred Sow and Herd Boar Sale is 


At Night 


Friday, August 15th 


When I will sell 5 gigantic Aviator fall boars; seven big spring 
boars; the great Junior, Long Aviator; 5 open sows, and 35 
choice big top sows bred to Aviator. Every animal I have 
listed is a drawing card. Aviator sires have more length, height 
and size than most Durocs possess, and I absolutely guarantee 
his reproducing ability, a thing that has never been done be- 
fore in the world’s history. They’ve got to be Aviators. I have 
listed the blood of Pathfinder, Great Sensation, Great Wonder I 
Am, Orion Cherry King, Col. Gano, Defender, and others. Great 
herd boars and sows will emanate from this offering. Offering 
immune. 








NOTICE 


Write for the catalog, which is illustrated 
and contains my ironciad guarantee. 


IT’S DIFFERENT 











HOLMES CANTINE will handle mail bids. 
KRASCHEL & DUNCAN, Aucts. 


GOME ONE, GCOME ALL 








LOYD WELLENDORF, 


ALGONA __ 
iOowA 
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jeterinary 


SHRINK IN MILK. 


Iowa subscriber writes: 

















her usual amount. 








impossibl le to con- 


nt pe rfe ret mé pabation : oO 
te or incomplate — i 





uld advise our dnl 


losis always is to be suspected 














There seems to 





using strong dip, 
does not entirely heal the s 


, I called a veter- 





, and that as soon 


a ‘this gest 
the worst cases, 





or macerated skin and causes can- 
Perfectly cleanse the 


g two ounces of sulphate of cop- 


of coal-tar dip and 
iffected parts by means of 





then apply pine-tar two 


THE ap ewccnagans HORSE. 























a that come 


: a sige re do not 








-re d m embranes | in the nos- 


staggering and fall- 





benennes unconscious. 





can he la: a foot or so from 
wet packs on the 
but do not apply i 


ermanent brain trouble after par- 





ape brow-band 


Saas 


Stimulants poor 
or a mixture of equal quantities 
spirits of ammonia 
“4 sweet spirits of nitrous ether; 








two ounces in a pint of water once an 
hour. The alcohol may now have to be 
omitted, and it no longer is possible to 
give big doses of whisky in water, whicl 
commonly was done in the “old days 

Strong coffee with an addition of essence 
of ginger and peppermint will do fairly 
well if other stimulants are not avail- 
able. The veterinarian often has to 
“tap” the horse to let gas escape from 
its cecum, high up in the right flank, as 
flatulence is often a serious complication 
of overheating. Call a veterinarian in ali 
Severe attacks 


STOMACH WORMS. 

An Kansas correspondent writes 

“Will you please tell me what to do 
with my sheep? I have lost three lambs 
with what I suppose are stomach worms. 
The lambs get dirty behind.” 

The best treatment for stomach worms 
is to starve the sheep or lamb for twenty- 
four hours and then administer a one per 
cent solution of sulphate of copper (blue- 
stone) by means of a small rubber tube 
and nozzle having a gl funnel attached 
into which the medicine is poured. Give 
it slowly and carefully wi the animal 
Standing on all-for . not s on its rump 
The dose is th ourths of an ounce for 


r 
a lamb under six mont! 














ree-f 








ounce for a 
lamb over that age an 1 one year 
gradually increasing the dose, according 








to age and size, until * and one-half 
ounces may be given, if thought neces- 
y, to a very large sheep. Treat a few 
to start with, and then treat the rest as 
experience is gained. Repeat the treat- 
nent in ten days Feed generously and 
keep t sheep off old, short pasture 

away from s 











sa 


he and 





face drinking water. 


POST-MORTEM 
* 


gged as suspes te ul 
mortem inspection 


2,788 cattle and 


and 564 hogs or I 
upon post-mortem 
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», tagged 





Fresh From the Country 





MINNESOTA, 

Lyon County, (nw) Minn.. July 2ist.— 
The rust, blight and joint worms have 
destroyed most of the wheat. The early 
oats were free from rust, and good where 
it was not too wet Late oats are full of 
rust Yesterday’s rain, the first since 
July 3d, was needed for the corn. Corn is 

tort. Hay 
is good, and the price is h Road and 
paving contractors at Marshall are paying 
$26 per ton. County commissioners are 
bonding the county for paved roads. Iowa 
land buyers are here again One has of- 
fered $310 per acre for a farm near Mar- 
shall.—Charles H. Carlson. 

Wilkin County, (w) Minn., July 19th.— 
Hay is of good quality Excellent haying 
weather. Small grain, hay, corn and po- 
tatoes all a good prospect Wild hay is 
making half a ton per acre; tame hay one 
ton per acre Barley harvest is in full 
swing. Wheat is ripening. Grasshoppers 
are doing some damage. Wheat is $2.80 
per bushel; barley, $1.01; oats, 66 cents; 
flaxseed, $5.—H. M. Gardner 


tasseled, but stalks are very sl! 











KANSAS. 

Stafford County, (c) Kar J 
Harvest completed Threshing 
Wheat is making from 10 to 20 bushels 
per acre; only about two-thirds as good 
as expected Will test from 54 to 59 
pounds plowing under way Sec- 
ond crop ulfalfa being cut Plenty of 
rain. Corn backward but good Help 
scarce Many public sales Many people 
have gone to the mountains for vacations. 
—E. E. Gard 

iderson County, Kansas, July 20 





disappointing, runniz 


from 3 to with about 10 as an 











aver No. 3, which brir 

$1.93 per e thinl govern 
ment is holding tl price of wheat down 
instead of uj Corn is lookir f but 
needs rain Tame and wild } », th 

former yielding from one and a half to 
two tons per acre Pig crop light; very 


few hogs on feed. No fruit here to speak 
of Eggs, 33 cents per dozen; butter-fat 
60 cents per pound.—A. H. Henry 





IOWA. 
Delaware County, (ne) Iowa, July 21st. 
—The weather has been fine the past few 
weeks Haying is all done. Most of the 
rrain is cut, and some farmers are start- 
ing to thresh. Corn is in fine shape. Land 
is selling around $350 to $400 per acre.— 
Subscriber 
Plymouth County, (nw) Iowa, July 25th 
—The grain cutting in this locality will 
be practically finished this week Har- 
vest weather has been ideal. The oats 
appear to be good, but the whe 
been very nearly ruined by blight 
rust, which are unusually prevalent 
year. An immense crop of ! 








hay is als 
being put up this week.—E. L. Milner 

Madison County, (c) Iowa, July 25th.— 
We are havin gvery hot weather Corn, 
pastures and gardens are needing rain 
badly. The wheat crop, which is very 
large, is being threshed out fats, as the 
grain is dry. The yield is light, about 18 
to 26 bushels per acre, and it is selling 
for $2.05 per bushel. Corn is still being 
shipped in, and is selling at $2 per bushel. 
There is a good crop of hay, which is 
being put up between jobs of threshing. 
Land is selling high.—C. J. Young 


























WOOL MARKET REPORT. 


has been holding 











the steamship Toronto the next day, for 
export to Antwerp. There were also load- 
ed for Antwerp, on the same steamship, 
630 head of cows, steers and bulls. Sevr- 
enty-five head of draft borses which were 
received at the New York stock yards 
at the same time, for export to France, 
were, on acocunt of the strike of seamen, 
which affects American boats, shipped to 
a point up in the state until shipping ac- 
commodations can be had. 

McKEE BROS.’ SALE OF DUROCS 

AVERAGES $369. 
The sale of Duroc Jerseys held at 





Forest Home Farm, Versailles, Ky., re- 
sulted in the splendid aver of $369 on 





the sixty-one head sold ’ top price 
of the sale was $1,000, and was paid by 
> L. Doak, Nashville, Tenn., for No. 4, 
and by Hanks & Bishop, New London, 
Iowa, for No. 49 interesting feature 









of the sale ‘ that there 
buyers there twelve s} 
that over the 'y 








ciate the qual lity of McKee |} 
A list of sales at $350 and OV 
No. 18, H. E. Brownins Hersn 
$410; No. 1, Dayton Castle nan, | 
Mo., $430; 31, Dayton C 












l $445 
50, Dayton Castleman, $430 
Doak, Nashvill Tenn $750 





Doak, $1,000; 2 E. L Doak. 
L. Druien, 
Hanke & 
$1,000 $4, 
Ky., $400; pen 
Ala., $505; 60, Longview Farm, I 
mit, Mo., field | 











ington, Ky., $ 1 1 
65, F. J. Moser, S: tha, Kan., $410; 16 
Peacock & Hodge, Elko, Ga., $500; 51, A 


Ramey & Bros., Hickory Point, Ten 
$450; 52, H. M. S 
19, H. M. Sage, 
son, Culleoka, T 
& Mining Co., Nl I 

Willis Coal and Mining Co., $450. 





W. J. Osgood, Sheldon, Iowa, recently 
purchased a half interest in the great 


breeding boar, Rainbow, from R Cc 
Henry The price was $2,500 for a half 
interest Rainbow is a litter brother to 


Chief Wonder, the boar John Wegter re- 
recently paid $3,000 for: also a litter 
brother to the sow that Korver Bros 
paid $4,000 for last winter. This addition 
to Mr. Osgood'’s herd, which has been 
headed by Wellworth Orange, a son of 
Orange Boy and out of I Am Miss Won- 
der, will make him a pair of the best big 
type boars in northwestern Iowa Wilber 
is getting in line for a great sow sale.- 
Advertising Notice 

Kemp Bros., Marion, Towa, will hold 
their annual fall Poland China sale, Sep- 
tember 11th Watch for announcement 
later, and write early for the sale catalog 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertis- 
ing Notice 
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Live Stock for Export—There was 








twenty horses, and they were loaded on 


Aerial post se rvice 1 
Alfalfa, renovating cwkeea 
American dairy « attle to France -145 
Bargaining, collective 143 
Beef consumption 14 








Boys’ Corn corn pollen 1452 
Boy’s problem, a .. : 1425 
Breeding vs. speculation e+ + 01432 
Capping grain shocks ........... 1435 
Church of the fat land, the . -1429 
Coéperating for better butter 1423 
Concrete mixer, home-made 14235 
Condition of the potato crop 1432 
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Corn bran vs. wheat bran 

Corn prices in Illinois, lowa and Chi- 
cago. Silak date ..1431 

Cost of 





Great itain 1431 
Cost of producing farm products, per- 
manently high 1434 
Daylight saving law 1425 
Draining the farm 1424 
Drouth in Montana 1424 
Eave pipe in cement post 1432 
Exchange, rate of futu 1425 
Farms. eastern 14356 
Farm hands, future . 1425 
Farms, rented .. : 1426 
Farms, small 1452 
Food control, international 1424 
Freight rates ..1424 


Hearts and Homes— 

Able, but not trained 

¢ os: Cera 

rnip dishes 
Hog receipts and prices 
Iowa vs menenone 
Iowa vs. California 
Lameness . 
Lease for ten: int ‘without eapital 
Let’s improve .. 
Live tsock delivery 
Manure as a substitt 
Market milk prices for June.. 











Packers, activities of the ........1425 
Pasture on poor land ........... Pie 
Poultry Department— 
Burnt corn as a toinc 1449 
Ducklings, notes on : 1449 
Eggs, bad ....... Saab 1449 
Leg weakness .. ies 1449 
Rainfall in South Dakota .......... -1452 
Rewards DO, STROOD. go waiccbwccccvece 1451 
Sabbath school lesson: *hristi: in wor- 
ER Se Se Seem or 1447 
Sayings and Doings of Don: uld 3an..1433 
a ee | a o 0 1436 
EE nn keene cnmeberende wre 
Bo CE ree 1425 
Siphoning water from well ........... 1435 
Sleepy-time story; how Digger the 
Badger came to the Green Mea- 
erry ccmuemere ea on a ten: hia ge 144 
I os bass wiltine dion ewes 1433 
Sweet clover on‘acid soif ............ 1434 


Tractor demonstration at Wichita....1426 
Trees for paper making 1 

Tuberculosis, fighting ... 
Visit to Craigie Mains, a ere 
Weather and the corn crop ........... 1424 
Wheat grades ...... 
Wife’s pump, the 

Wool profits, excess ele : 
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Steussy’s Bio Summer Sale} 














25 


Bred Sows 


25 


Bred Sows 






































AUGUST 15, 1919, AT IRVINGTON, IOWA 


25 bred sows, consisting of tried sows, spring yearlings and fall yearlings. Bred for August 
and September farrow to the two great herd boars, Big Long Wonder, by Korver’s Orange 
Wonder, and out of Long Mable by G’s Big Price; and Giant Conqueror, a great son of 
The Conqueror; dam, Smooth Giantess, by Sievers’ Big Tim. 








Attractions in the sow line are four spring yearlings, sired by Wonder Jumbo Jr.; dam, 
Lady O, by Big Bob 2d. 

Two tried sows by Hancher’s Big Price, out of Sweepstakes Maid. 

Three sired by Good Enough, out of Mable Tecumseh. 

These are the very choicest kind of sows. I have selected this offering with great care and 
believe I am putting up an offering equal to that of any that will be sold anywhere this fall. 


Here is the lineup of young boars: Three by Highland Big Joe, best boar in Minnesota, out 
of Wonder Qneen 2d, by Big Hadley, out of Wonder Queen, best sow sold in northwest 


last winter. 








Three by Sheldon Wonder 
Two by The Guardsman 
Three by Big Long Wonder 


Out of a Masterpiece sow, 








Nothing but tops go in this sale, the cream of our herd, and this means the cream ot 
Poland-Chinas. Everything is immune. Send for catalog. 


Cols. H. O. Tellier and H. Riley, Auctioneers. 
R. C. Henry, Fieldman. 


H. M. STEUSSY, IRVINGTON, IOWA 








